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WANTED, after the Christmas Vacation, 


by a Clergyman, in the North of England, a YOUNG 
MAN, about 26 years of age, to ASSIST him in his SCHOOL. 
He must = 4 good penman, and be able to teach the Junior 
Classes Lat 
Apply to ‘the Rev. M. A.” (No. 134), 
No Strand, W.C. 
January. 


1D TAT 
O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 
The Son of an English Clergyman, a Trin. Coll. Dub. 
man, who has had five years’ experience as a Private Tutor, 
wishes for ONE or TWO PUPILS, either in Town or Country. 
The Advertiser has been acc ustomed to superintend the out- 
door amusements of his Pupils. 


Address “ B. M. H.,” “pene” ynes, Newport Pagnell, 
suc 


UTORSHIP.— A B.A. of Cambridge, 

Graduate in Mathematical Honours, of some experience 

in tuition, is wishing to meet with a Tutorship in a Family, or 

$ Mastership in a say 

Address “K. C. L.”” (No. 138), 
North, 


19, Wellington-street 
; Who will be in town the first week in 











19, Wellington-street 


vr nr 
RIVATE TUTOR.— The Editor of the 
Clerical Journal wishes to RECOMMEND a Gemie- 
= arae of Trinity College, Dublin, asz: 
PRIVA TUTOR to one or more YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
He has had the care of a pupil for five years, and also much 
experience in the general business of schools. His musical 
abilities are considerable, and he has always been found an 
agreeable comp inion for young people. 
Address the Rev. Dr. Burgess, C lifton Reynes, Newport 
agne 


a 
O MASTERS of SCHOOLS.—A Gentle- 
aged 25, who is competent to teach Classics, 
Mathematic , therudiments of French, and other branches of 
Education, wishes for a SITUATION ina select Establish- 
ment where the duties are not very heavy. If necessary he 
can play the organ and pianoforte, and has had experience in 
choral service. 100/.a year, with board and residence, is re- 
quired, and first-rate references can be given. 
Address “ H. B.,”’ Clifton Reynes, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL REOPENS, 

after the Christmas holidays, on SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1859. Fresh accommodation has been 
provided. 


al 
DUCATION .—49, Eastbourne-terrace, 
Hyde Park.—Mr. C. B. SMITH, who has had many 
years’ he rience in scholastic and "private tuition, RE- 
CEIVES SLX BOARDERS, and afew DAY PUPILS, at his 
peculiarly es ag na justruction poneet ee be € found 
le to yo requiring much pa’ and per- 
sonal attention. Most satisfactory testimonials can be e offered. 

















ZING’S LYNN GRAMM. AR. SCHOOL, 
situated in the best part of Norfolk, and having five 
exhibitions to Cambridge, offers a sound EDUCATION, with 
a most comfortable home and the benefit of sea air. 
Head Master: The Rev. T. Wurte, M.A., Thirteenth Wrangler, 
with classical honours; Burney prizeman, &c. 
Efficient Under-Masters. Terms very moderate ; a reduction 


for clergymen’s sons. eee eS 
D*- BREUSING RECEIVES 
house ENGLISH PUPILS. 

For particulars apply to Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer 
Strasse, Bonn, Prussia. 

References to Rev. Edward Thring, Head Master, Upping- 
ham, Rutland; or Rev. Dr. Hodson, Head Master of the Aca- 
demy, 62, Great King-street, Edinburgh; or Dr. Leonhard | 
Schmitz, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh; or General | 
Robertson, Clewton Glen, Christ Church, Hants. 


HE MIDLAN VD SCHOO L, near 


Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a tirst-class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CLASS 
SCHOOL, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends of a truly liberal and character-forming education. 

Full Papers may be Ban by applying to the Director, 


THOMAS WYLES. 
ST. JOHN 


into his 








’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


45, Belsize-road, St. John’s-wood, Lenin 

The system of education is such as thoroughly to repare 
the pupils for mercantile or professional life, the middle-class, 
avi eavies, and other examinations, and the Universities. 
The domestic arrangements are those of a private family, 
and the health, comfort, and general welfare of the pupils are 
Ssolicitously made objects of study, while their moral and 
religious culture is watched over with untiring zeal.—Terms, 
Thirty, Forty, and Fifty Guineas.—T. GROSVENOR, L.C.P., 
Principal. 


v Al ’ y 

ATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
—The Committee have great pleasure in announcing 

that J. B. GOUGH will DELIVER an ORATION in EXETER 
HALL on Boxing Night, when B. Scott, Chamberlain of the 
City of London, will preside. Doors to be open at 7, Chair to 
be taken at & ‘Tickets for Platforin or Central Seats, 1s, ; 
Body of the Hall, 6d. Tickets may be obtained at 337, Strand, 


and at the doors. 
R. JOHN BENNETT on the WATCH. 
—Mr. JoHN Beyvett, F.R.A.S., member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Paris, will LEC TURE on the W Are! H, 
what to make and how to make it— 
Dec. 16, Beddington. Jan. 
Jan. 4, Hackney. ae A 
2 5 Carshalton. Feb. 1, 
» 11, Windsor. » 8, Ball's Pond. 
» 18, Dorking. » 15, Wolverton. 
» 24, Stowmarket. » 17, Agar Town. 
The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of anntehs 
and diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches. Sy | 
labuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 66, C th x 














25, Ipswich. 
Bristol. 


Slough. 





Al 
G ALLERY OF FINE ARTS, 34 and 35, 
RATHBONE-PLACE. 

J. and S. B. FULLER respectfully invite the admirers of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS to view their New Gallery, 
which embraces the best talent of the two Water-Colour 
Societies. Admission on presenting card. 

Pictures, Drawings, and Photographs tastefully mounted 


and framed. 
YOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
v H. R. HIGHNESS 


TION.—Patron: the PRINCE 
CONSORT.—Instructive Lectures and Elegant Entertain- 
ments, for both Young and Old, have been prepared for the 
CHRISTMAS HOL IDAYS. Dissolving Views, illustrating 
the Marvellous Exploits of DON QUIXOTE.—Wonders of 
the Microscope. Lectures on the P hilosophy of Magic, on the 
New Chemical Light, and on the Humorous Melodies of Old 
England. Juvenile Amusements Scientifically Demonstrated. 
Splendidly Ornamented CHRISTMAS TREE. Gifts for the 
Juveniles from the WHEEL of FORTUNATUS. New Phan- 
tasmagoria by Cube. Harp Performances by FReEpK. 
CHATTERTON, Esq. Adulterations of Food and Bon-Bons 
explained. 





Managing Director, R. I. LONGBOTTOMN, Esq. 


crys STAL PALACE.—Grand Christmas 
Carnival and Revels, and 
JUVENILE HOLIDAY FESTIVAL. 
By DYKWYNKYN, of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 
Monday, 27th December, and during the Holidays. 

GIGANTIC TWELFTH C AKE, with Characters animated 
for the occasion, including Sprites and Mimes, Youthful 
Sports, Dances, and Games, to delight JUVENILE Visitors. 

MONSTER PLUM PU DDING, in honour of “OLD 
FATHER CHRISTMAS.” 

The visitors are requested when they “cut” to 
again,’’ daily. 

Grotesque Mummeries, and Procession in the GREAT 
HALL ot MINCE PLE, summoned to attend OLD FATHER 
CHRISTMAS and his Court. Representatives from Foreign 
Courts in attendance. 

TERPSICHORE al and PANTOMIMIC REVEL by 
the Courtly Character 

Astounding FLIGH T of MASTER PUNCH amid the Tears 
of J 

Revels under the disturbing influence of the 
MISRULE, and general restoration of harmony. 

Graceful Ascent of the FAIRY BALLOON, 
tion of FLORAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Distribution of Magical Plum Puddings. 
GENERAL DANCE BY THE VISITORS. 
Laughable and Ludicrous Mz igic Shadows at Dusk. 
Exquisite COSMORAMIC EFFECTS, daily. 

“ Shocking Events" produced by Electricity. 

In Lecture Room in Tropical Department, Lectures on 
Chemistry daily, with most brilliant Experiments, by J. H. 
PEPPER, Esq., and splendid Dissolving Views, illustrating 
the time-honoured story of BLUE BEARD, the EGYPTIAN 
COURT, and the Ancient Temples of Egypt. 

Natural Magic and Necromantic Tricks. 
Tiluminated Plum Pudding and Magic Lanthorn 
Transparencies. 

Admission Daily, One Shilling, except Saturday (2s. 6d.) ; 


or by Winter Season Tickets, 10s. ok eet 
THEATRE.— 


RoxAaL PRINCESS’S | 


MANAGER, 

Monday, December 27 (Boxing Night), THE 
WIFE. ‘After which will be produced a new Grand Christ- 
mas Pantomine, entitled THE KING OF THE CASTLE; 
or, Harlequin Prince Diamond, and the Princess Brighteyes. 
Harlequin, Mr. Cormack; Clown, Mr. Huline; Pantaloon, 
Mr. Paulo; and Columbine, Miss C. Evans. Tuesday and 
Friday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Thursday, MAC- 

BETH. Wednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN 
BROT HERS ; and the Pantomime eve ry evening. 


Rex AL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the sole Management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Great success of Balfe’s new Opera, which will be repeated 


“come 


all 


LORD OF 


and distribu- 





JEALOUS 


| every evening with the new Pantomime. 


On Monday, Dec. 27th, 1858, and every evening until further 
notice, the performances will commence with the highly-suc- 
cessful new and original romantic Opera, composed expressly 
7 the present inanagement by Mr. WV. Balfe, entitled SATA- 

NELLA, or the POWER OF LOVE: Count popert, Mr. W. 

Harrison ; Hortensius, Mr. George Hone ey ; Karl, : 
Albyn; Bracaccio, Mr. H. Corri : the Vizier, Mr. 
Pirate, Mr. Bartleman; Nobles, Messrs. Terrott and Kirby; 
Arimanes, Mr. Weiss; Leila, Miss Rebecca Isaacs ; Stella, 
Miss Susan Pyne; Bertha, Miss Mortimer; Lady, Mrs. 
Martin ; and Satanella, Miss Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Me elion. 

After which will be produced a new little pantomime for 
little people, called LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; 
HARLEQUIN and the WOLF in GRANNY’S CLOTHING, 
with new scenery by Mr. W. Beverley and Mr. Danson and 
Sons. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PROLOGUE. — Music, Miss Mortimer; 
Italian Opera, Miss Cecilia Ranoe; English Opera, Miss Emily 
Burns; Pantomime, Miss Cranke i. 

CHARACTERS IN THE STory.—The Very Wicked Baron (after- 
wards Wolf), Mr. W. H. Payne; Roberto (his head man), Mr. 
Frederick Payne; Corin (in Jove with little Red Riding Hood 
—afterwards Harlequin), Mr. Henry Payne; Little 
Riding Hood (afterwards Columbine), Miss Clara Morgan ; 
Old Granny (afterwards Pantaloon), Mr. Barnes; The Wolf, 
by a great brute Leow “ee lown), Mr. Flexmore: Rustics, 
Guards, Footmen, &c., &e. Queen Moss Rose (protectress of 
Little Red Riding Hood), Miss Elisworthy ; Fairy Rosebud, 
Miss Francks; Cupid, Miss Williams; Wealthiana (the Evil 
genius aiding the Wicked Baron), Miss Morrell; Fairies, 
Sylphdes, &c., &c., by the corps de ballet; Five Sprites, by 
Mr. Jameson and Sons. 

Doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7. 
1/. 1s. to 3b 3s.; Stalls, 78. ; 


Private Boxes, 
Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s. and 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. Box- 
office open daily from 11 till 5, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Parsons, where places may be secured free of any charge for 
booking. 


RNAMENTS 





for the MA} NTE LP IE ‘CE 


-&c.—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Parian, deco- 
rated Bisque, and other China; Clocks (gilt, marble, and 
bronze); Alabaster, Bohemian Glass, first-class Bronzes, 
Candelabra, and other Art-Manufgctures, combining Novelty, 
Beauty, and High Art. Prices extremely moderate.— 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C 








FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, as | 





or | 


Red | 





MPERIAL 


COMPANY, 


I r y + 

LIFE INSURANCE 

1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER Situ, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WiLuiam Cortam, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James ay Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C. Bell, Esq. | Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles vo Esq. | James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Newman Smith, Esq. 

SEcuRITY. ~The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000/. The investments are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,0001. for which the shareholders are 

responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

ProrFits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent., of the profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

Bonvus.—The additions to Policies have been from 17. 10s. to 

631. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLAams.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or to any 
of the agents throughout the anon 

AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


TD 








g IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Speciraens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return Of Post. 


yyuar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent inte ntions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on app lication 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R.B. 
is enabled to execute every description of Priytine on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other PREs and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A Specimen Book of Tyres, and 
nformation for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London 


100. OOO CUSTOMERS WANTED. 
—SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ sTA- 
TIONERY is = BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 
t &. € 
Cc ney laid Adhe- 
sive Envelopes 3 
Largecommercial 
Buff Envelopes 3 
| American ditto... 3 6 
i Te ee | Blue Laid dito ..5 6 
No CHARGE “made for STAMPING paper or envelopes 
with initials or from private dies. A SAMPLE PACKET of 
STATIONERY (sixty descriptions, priced and numbered) 
sent free, together with a Price List, on receipt of four stamps. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders over 20s. 
SAUNDERS BroTHers, Manufacturing Stz Ts 95, 
_ and 104, London-wall, London, E ( 


HeA® ,T’S PATENT GAS ECONOMISING 


BURNER, price 2s. each, can be attached by the most 
inexperienced hand, Immense saving effected, as proved by 
photometer. It obviates all disagreeable noises and flickering 
of the flame by effecting perfect combustion, thereby prevent- 
ing escape of gas, which issode ‘uctive to works of art, and 
likewise injurious to health. Us © as a sample sent post free 
on receipt of ‘thirty postage stamps; all particulars sent on 
receipt of one. —Dep Ht, 69, Fleet-street, London. 


The Office and Library Stove, bg ¥ 
Stove, 50s., and the ¢ owStove, 18s. 


KE KLA’S DEFLAGK .OR the first and 
only perfect Gas Stove, guar inteed without any smell, 
smoke, or dust, aealthy and portable, and 


Cream-la‘d Note ° 
Thick ditto t 
Bordered Note... 4 0 
Straw Paper 26 
Blue Commerc 


0 per 1000 


” 


0 per rm. | 
0 | 


Hall and Schoolroom 


requiring no flue 


| suited for any situation; and a pérfect om for ill-warmed 
| Rooms, Churches, or Public 


Halls. -F. X. KUKLA, patentee 
and sole manufacturer, 194, Pentony Le-rog a London. Country 
orders will receive punctual attention. Carriage free to any 
railway in London. Post-office orders should be made pay- 
able to Francis Xavier Kuki, General Office. 


SCONOMY IN FUEL.—The waste of 


4 coals arising from the use of badly-constructed fire- 
places in most families is truly enormous. The desirable ob- 
jects of effecting a great saving and adding to the comfort of 
- artments are obtained by the use of the follawing Grates:— 

Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 20s. each. 
These ¢ yrates burn little fuel, give much heat, will burn for 
hours without attention, and gecaumplate so little soot that 


| chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 2. Improved Grates, 


with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, from 24s. each comple te. 
Any one who has experienced the superiority of fire-brick 
over iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apart- 
ment, would never consent to have grates with iron backs, 
which conduct the heat away. 3. Improved Grates, with 
Stourbridge fire-brick backs and porcelain sides, from 35s. 
each, complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
over iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
in cleaning, and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse 
of time. 
Illustrated prospectuses forwarded on application. 


Also, 

STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. These 
Stoves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may be 
had with or without open fire, and will burn night and day in 
severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst 
they are entirely free from the objection found to so many 
Stoves, that of a liability to become overheated and to render 
the atmosphere offensive. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 

Manufacturers of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitchen Range, 
which alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1855. 

F. EDWARDs, Son, and Co., 
Range Manufacturers, 42, Po 


General Stove and Kitthen 
land-street, Oxford- ~street,* Ww. 
Rs 


2 


ao) 


Nery 
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This day, demy 16mo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


(A Cheaper Edition, without Tnstratdilt, 1s.) 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TRUE STORIES FOR CHELDRE 


N FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By MRS. EDMONDS. 


London : 


TALLANT and AL 


LEN, 21, Paternoster-row. 





On January Ist will be published, price 5s., No. XVI. of 


Che Aournal of Sacred 4 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY 


SSISTED BY 


THE MOST EMINENT B 


Literature and Biblical Record. 


BURGESS, LLD., Ph.D., 


IBLICAL CRITICS AND SCHOLARS. 


Among the Contents of this number will be found the following papers :— 


. The Franks and their Metropolitan. | 

Literature and Religion of the Chinese. | 
. Exegesis of the Book of Job. | 
Babylon and its Priest-Kings, by Dr. Hincks. | 
Observations on John xvii. | 


1 
2 
4. 

. 


6. The Emblems of St. John. 

7. Dr. Tregelles on the Curetonian Syriac Gospels. 

8. Analecta Syriaca. 

9, Correspondence, 
New Books. 


Intelligence, and Notices of 


London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row. 





In 2 vols. post 8 


vo. price 21s. 


CHARMIONE 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BY E. A. LEA 


“* His style is as vivid as though he had never opened a 
Greek Lexicon. ‘Charmione’ is almost worthy—and even 
the ‘almost’ is very high praise—to take the place as a 
popular picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii’ has long taken with respect to Rome. 
Mr. Leatham has succumbed much more to the popular 


ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
THAM, M.A. 


***Charmione’ is the best example of the purely classical 


novel that we know of.""—Zconomist. 


“There is evidence throughout of considerable power." — 


Spectator. 


‘**Charmione’ may be read by men of the world who 


have lost a little of their College Greek, with infinite ad- 


taste than to his own necessities, in giving his work the ex- | vantage.”—Z xpress. 


ternals of a novel. It is a dramatised history.... It is no small 
merit that with so much power of picture-drawing the 
author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtruded.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“It is a union of genius, antiquarian learning, and Hel- | 
lenic enthusiasm; and is a spirited and beautiful represen- |: 
tation of Athenian society and politics, from the death of | 
Pericles to the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants.... Almost | 
any part of the work would be worthy of extract.”— 
Globe. 





London: BRADBURY and E 


a readable and interesting story, 


“We may congratulate Mr. Leatham on having produced 
with a very creditable 
amount of adherence to classical proprieties.”— Press. 

‘It is beautiful, eloquent, and—as far as our knowledge 
and legitimate inference go—true to history, as it is to art. 

. As an intellectual treat, the lovers of Old Greece 
will find ‘ Charmione’ worthy to be ranked with ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia.’’—Statesman. 

“A clever specimen of the classical novel.""—National 
Review. 


VANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





ENTILATING STOVES! SUSPEN- 

SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, and most 
economical.—Prospectuses, with prices, post free.—DEANE 
and Cc 0., Li ondon- brids ge. 


‘ LENFIELD PATENT) “STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
~ PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU NDRESS to be | 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &. 


| INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SER- 

VICES.—A large variety of New and good Patterns. 
superior taste, and low prices. Also, every | 
description of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous.— | 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E. C, 
Established nearly a Century. 


VW XTR: AORDINARY Display of New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of | 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., Proprietors of | 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 32. and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most ~ he. 1 to invite the | 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 
several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, | 
Crawford-street, Baker- street. 


- | 
URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. 6d. | 
per Gallon.—Messrs, LEMAIRE & CO., of Paris; sole | 
Depot in England, the Lon lon Soap and ¢ Sandie Compeny, 
76, New Bond-street, W.; guarantee their COLZA OIL, of the 
finest and purest quality, to burn in every kind of Lamp now 
in use, and very superior to most Oils sold under that name. 
For the convenience of Country Families, it is in Casks of 
about Thirty Gallons, or in sealed Tins from Two to Twelve | 
Gallons. Modérateur Lamps, Glasses, Cottons, Repairs, &c., 
at Paris Prices. 
AY HITE and SOFT HANDS throughout 
the WINTER.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE | 
have prepared a new | 
per pound, which, by its con- | 
softest of hands and whitest of | 
*"r and hardest water; it is | 


Best quality, 








COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, at Is. 
tinued use, will produce the 
skin, even in the coldest we 
be autifully soft in use, and agreeably perfumed. Sole depot. 
Also every other kind of Skin, Toilet, and Fancy Soaps, in | 
bars, squares. or tablets, of every colour, name, and shi ape, 
at wholesale prices. 


[Ames CHANDELIERS, TABLE. 


GLASS, &e. &c.—An entire new Stock.—The Show- 
rooms of F. SPARK ar id Co, 144, Oxford-street, W., contain 
the largest and most elegant collection in Europe. Buyers of 
the above goods should pay a visit to this establishment before 
purchasing elsewhere. The beauty and magnitude of the 
Stock is without a rival in the me tropolis. 

Richly cut-glass Gas Chande ie rs for three lights, 
with engraved glob ., of beautiful design 

Handsome bronze Dini 1g-room Chandeliers for three 
lights, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent qua- 
lity, entirely of the best cast work, complete ........ 

A first-class, full-size Moderator Lamp, on § 
helgoy engraved globe, &c., complete .... 

“Gem,” a massively-cut Quart Decanter, ‘of ‘the 

most elegant shape, and of the purest crystal glass 0 12 

Every article connected with the trade at the same extra- | 
ordinary moderate charges.—F. SPARK and Co., Manufac- | 
turers, 144, Oxford-street, W. (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
London, 


8. d. 


017 


|} enabled to offer full Twenty per Cent. 


| Coffee Pots, Sugar Basins, 


| Butter Coolers, 


| . ‘ . . 
| workmanship, and in choice variety. 


ELECTRO- 
ESSEX-STREET, 
Familes who are 


J. CLIFTON and CO., 
PLATE MANUFACTURERS, 9, 
STRAND, LONDON, respectfully invite 


} about Furnishing their Houses to pay a visit to their Ware- 


houses, as above, and inspect a choice selection of ELECTRO- 
PLATED Articles of the best manufacture, which they are 
lower than the usual 
London prices, consisting of variety of Designs and most pre- 
vailing patterns in Tea Urns, Kettles, on Stands, Tea Pots, 
Tea Trays, Waiters, Tea, Table, and 
Dessert Spoons, Table Forks, Fish Carvers, Venison and Meat 
Dishes, Dish Covers, Liquor Frames, Cruet Frames, Pickle 
Frames, Egg Frames, Salt Celiars, Toast Racks, Cake Baskets, 
Candelabras, Inks stands, and every other 
article connecte d with the Trade. 





FURNISH you R HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT DEANE’S.—Established A.p. 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY 


has been celebrated for more than 150 years for qualit 
and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, Mirord. 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every pur- 
chaser. 
PRICES :— 
Best Transparent Ivory-handled Knives— 
perdoz.  s.d. | perdoz. 8. ¢ perpair s.d. 
Table Knives 33 0| Dessert ditto 28 0] C arvers . wr 
Be st Ivory-handled Knives— 
29 0| Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers é 90 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
23 0| Dessert ditto 18 0] Carvers P 76 
Good Ivory-handled Knives— 
16 0| Desse rt ditto 12 0| Carvers ‘ 56 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 
10 0| Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers . 26 
finest steel, the most finished 
Scissors in handsome 


Table Knives 
Table Knives 
Table Knives 


Table Knives 
Ladies’ Scissors of the 


cases, adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every description of Pocket Cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the 
public, and is a plain, thoroughly good, old English Razor. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


| RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large 


and handsome collection of Bright Stoves, for the Draw- 
ing or Dining Room, embracing all the newest designs. 
DEANE and CO. have applied to these, and other classes of 
Register Stoves, patented improvements, economising the 
consumption of fuel, for which the highest testimonials have 
been given. 
Hot-air Stoves in new and ornamental patterns, with 
ascending or descending flues, suitable for churches, public 


| buile lings, halls, shops, &c. 


comprising Tea and 

Coffee Sets, in all the most approved and elegant sil- 
ver patterns, Liqueur-stands, Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake- 
baskets, and every article usually produced in silver. 


> TO r Os 
POONS and FORKS.—Silver Pattern 
Spoons and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of 
these cheap, useful, and elegant articles in Electro-Silvered 
and Deanean Plate. 
PRICES OF ELECTRO-PL. ATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
: ee Qualiity. 


{)LEC’ rRO-PLATE, 


per doz. 


Desse rt Spoons is As ss 
Tea Spoons .... ” 
Mustard and Salt, per pair, ¢ ar Bowls, 38. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, Lonpon BripGE. 
*,* Send for DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST, Free on 
application. 


lis. 6a. 








Wess. ACKSON ae CO. are now 
ready to supply their celebrated HAMPERS for 
Christmas—3 Bottles Port, 3 Sherry, 3 sparkling Moselle, and 
$ Champagne. Terms, cash or reference, 2/. 2s., 2d. 10s., 3u. 3s. 
—Direct 744, Mark-lane, E.C. 
South African, 20s. and 24s, per dozen. 


\ 7HISKEYS. — EQUALISATION of 

ue TY.—The choicest Scotch and Irish from 14s. to 
18s. allon,—O W EN and CO., 75, Lower Thames-street, 
Lond , ».C., opposite the Custom- house. Shipping and the 
trade supplied. 


HE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW 


and USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 
IRISH WHISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof, 173, 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s. and 40s. per dozen, bottles and ham- 
pers included, free to any railway station in town. Terms 
cash. — Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD and Co., 26, Philpot- 
lane, E.C. Shippers and the trade supplied. 


- a 
HRISTMAS HAMPER.—containing one 
dozen Sherry, one dozen Madeira. one dozen Port, in- 
cluding bottles and hamper, delivered free to any railway 
station in England or Scotland. Price 3/. 10s. 
Orders must be accompanied by a Post-office order, payable 
to THOMAS HEALY, Charing-cross. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY COMPANY, 16, NORTHUM.- 
BERLAND STREET, STRAND. W.C.—Half Hamper, 14. 15s, 


\ INES AT HALF DUTY: 
South African Port 20s. and 24s, per doz. 
South African Sherry 20s. and 24s, per doz. 
South African Madeira...... 24s. per doz. 
Pure, full body, with fine aroma. Terms cash. 

“After giving them a very close scrutiny, we can with the 
greatest confidence recommend these wines to our friends,” 
—Vide Morning Herald, Nov. 6th, 1858, 

Brown and BrovGu, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, 
Strand, W.C., and 24, Crutched Friars, City. 


TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY,—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., in brilliant condition, 20s. per 
Dozen. 
‘*T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated—HEnay 
Leruesy, M.D., London Hospital.” 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon, 

WELLER and HUGHES, Wholesale Wine and Spirit 
_ Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, EC 


EN YEARS OLD IRISH or SCOTCH 

WHISKEY, 18s. per gal.; 7 years old, 16s. 6d.; fine 

Pale Cognac Brandy, 208., 25s. to 30s.; Old Jersey Brandy, 

16s. 6d.; old Jamaica Bum, 128., 14s. to - a4, Strong 
Mixing Gin, 10s., 12s., and 14s. ; Hollands 24s. gal. 

BEST SOUTH AFRICAN POR T and SHERRY 20s. per 
doz.; Genuine Port and Sherry, 24s.; very superior Sherry, 
30s., 86s. to 42s.; fine Amontillado, 488. to 608.; old crusted 
Port, four years in bottle, 36s. to 423. ; 3, very superior old Port, 
48s. to 66s.; fine Clarets, 30s., 36s. to 48s.; superior do., 60s. ; 
Champagne, 42s. to 6s. per doz.; Bass’ 8s Pale Ale, 48. 6d. 
Scotch Ale, 4s. 6d.; Double Stout, 4s. 6d.; London Stout, 38. 
per doz. Imperial pints. Terms cash._M‘CLEAN and Co., 
Cite Sloane-street, Chelsea, and 9, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 




















ODERATOR LAMPS.—Works—strong, 
y a simple, and well-finished. Patterns—original, beau- 
tiful, and in pure taste. Prices—very reasonable. Oil—only 
 - first quality. —THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate- 
ill, E.C. Eestablished nearly a Century. 


YIRE GUARDS! FIRE GUARDS!— 
The PANKLIBANON Registered Safety Fire-Guard is 

a perfect protection to ladies’ and children’s dresses from 
accidents by fire. No room should be without one of these 
invaluable safety-guards. Price from 10s. 6d. each. To be 
seen at the Panklibanon Stove, Fenders, and Fire-irons 
Manufactory, Furnishing Ironmongery, and Electro-Silver 
Plate Show-rooms, 56 and 58, Baker-street.—The best Colza 
Oil, 48. 3d. per gallon. 


PR40GHTS round DOORS and WIN- 

WS neatly and effectually PREVENTED by 
GREENWOOD’'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS; also 
Self-acting Spring Stops, for the bottoms of doors. Any door 
can be made air-tight without re-hanging, open easy, and pre- 
vent the noise in closing —J. GREENWOOD, Carpenter, 10, 
Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, for Custards, 


Puddings, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 

e ualled as a diet for infants and invalids. The Lancet ee 
‘his is superior to anything of the kind known.” See 

reports from Dr. Hassal, Dr. Letheby, and Dr. Maddock.— 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c.: 16 0z. packets, 8d —BROWN 

and Poison, Paisley, Manche ster, Dublin, and 23, lronmon- 


ger-lane, London. a = 
ASH ADVANCES.— 


Money Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 











MMEDIATE CA 

SUMS from 10/. to 300, ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, or six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments); and 
good Bills i qmaee Charges moderate, and strict confi- 
dence obse! 

LONDON. and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
69, Goswell-road, London. Open daily from 9 till 6. 

Forms of application and prospectus, (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. . FLEAR, Manager. 


RUCE and Co’s GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 58, 
Baker-street.—These are the largest Furniture Galleries and 
Showrooms in London, and contain the most extensive and 
varied Stock to select from. iron Bedsteads from 8s. $d. 
each. 500 Easy Chairs on view. Carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual prices. Excellent Dining-room Chairs, 19s. each. 
A Servant’s Bedroom well and completely furnished for 10s. 
Prices marked in plain figures. A twelve months’ warranty 
@iven. Lllustrated books, with prices, sent post free. 


I ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


Rich FULL-FLAVOURED TEA, of great strength, and 
is obtained by importing it without 
powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not disguised, the 
‘hinese cannot possibly pass off the brown autumn 
crop with the choice spring gathering without its being dis- 
covered by the consumer. The Lancet (p. 318) shows that 
Horniman’s Teas are easily distinguished:—“ The green, not 
being covered with Prussian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the 
black is not intensely dark:’ wholesome as well as Tea 
“always good alike" is thus obtained. Price 3s_8d., 4s., and 
4s. 4d. per lb. London Agents :—Purssell, 78, Cornhill; El- 
hinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford-street, and 2!, 
hrogmorton-street, Bank; Wolf, 75, St. Paul’ s-churehyard ; 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold in Packets by 
HORNDMAN'S Agents in all parts of the kingdom, 








“always good alike,” 





Carlyle’: 
Life of 11 
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NEW W<¢< 


fam 


MUDIE'S 


Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second 

Life of Thomas Uwins, R.A. 

Henry III. of France, by Miss Freer 
Life of Henry S. Polehampton 
Southey’s Wesley. A New Edition 
Sanford’s Historical Studies 

Buckle’s Civilisation in England 

Life of George Stephenson 

Wjseman’s Recollections of the Popes 
Gyizot'’s Memoirs of his own Time 
Memoir and Remains of R. A. Vaughan 
R,mains of Sir Humphry Davy 

Day by Day at Lucknow, by Mrs. Case 
D; Istria’s Reformation in Switzerland 
Memoirs of William Beckford 


Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar 

The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps 
Smyth’s Ascent of Teneriffe 
M@llbausen's Central America 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude 
White’s Month in Yorkshire 
Atkinson's Travels in Siberia 
Peloponnesus, by W. G. Clark 
Forester’s Travels in Corsica 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken 


What will we Do with It? 

Tom Brown's School Days 

Ursula, a Tale of Country Life 

The Laird of Norlaw.—Onwards 
Phantastes, by George Macdonald 
One-and-Twenty.—Maud Bingley 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter 

Trust and Trial, by Mary Howitt 
Every Man his Own Trumpeter 
Eric, by F. W. Farrar 

For and Against.—An Old Debt 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow 
Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tupper 
Father and Daughter, by F. Bremer 


Scouring of the White Horse 
Scrope’s Geology of Central France 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses 
Sermons, by F. W. Robertson 

De Quincey’s Works 

Pictures and Panels, by Dr. Doran 
Heraldry, by Ellen J. Millington 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece 
Essays, by Dr. Samuel Brown 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women 
One Hundred Years Ago 

England and India, by B. W. Noel 
Salmon Casts and Stray Shots 

Life in a Moravian Settlement 
Ellis’s Religion in Common Life 
Lectures on Plants, by E. Twining 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought 
German Translations, by T. Carlyle 
Andromeda, by Charles King-ley 
Bartholomew Fair, by H. Morley 


+ 














A LIST OF 
RKS 


AND 


THE PRINCIPAL 
NEW 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Brialmont’s Life of Wellington 
Memoir of Thomas Seddon 
Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong 
Life of the Countess de Bonneval 

A Lady's Diary kept at Lucknow 
Wellington's Indian Dispatches 
Huc’s Christianity in China 
Memoirs of Dr. Kane 

Life of Linnzeus, by Miss Brightwell 
Life of M. A. Schimmel Penninck 
Rees’s Siege of Lucknow 

Lord Hastings’s Private Journal 
Memoir of David C. Gibson 

Our Veterans of 1854 


| Hazlitt’s History of Venice 
Robertson’s History of the Church 
Memoirs of Colonel Mountain 

Major Chambres's Recollections 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo 
Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia 
Russell's Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti 
Muston's History of the Waldenses 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus 

Memoirs of the Rev. George Wagner 
Massey's History of England 
Memoirs of the Duke St.-Simon 
Biographical Essays, by A. Hayward 
Memoirs of Béranger 

Prescott’s Philip the Second 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Andersson’s Explorations in Africa 
Domenech’s Adventures in Texas 
Letters from China, by G. W. Cooke 
A Journey due North, by G. A. Sala 
Northern Europe, by Bayard Taylor 


Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes 


The American in Japan 


Calderwood’s Caffres and Caffre Missions 


Beaton’s Five Years in Mauritius. 
Walmsley’s Sketches of Algeria 
Williams's Fiji and the Fijians 
The Unprotected Female in Sicily 


Livingstone’s Researches in Africa 
Letters from Spain, by J. L. Adolphus 
Barclay's Residence in Jerusalem 
Unprotected Females in Norway 
Wilson’s Spas of Germany 

Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico 

St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. 
Robinson's Later Biblical Researches 


Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States 
Drayson’s Sporting Scenes in Africa 
A Timely Retreat (from Meerut) 








FICTION. 


Aunt Deborah’s Diary 

Friends at their own Firesides 
Orphans, by Mrs. Oliphant 

Year after Year.—Days of Old 
Gordon of Duncairn.—Florence 
Ruth and her Friends 

Violet Bank and its Inmates 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh 

The Mill in the Valley 

Below the Surface, by Sir A. H, Elton 
Mignonette.—My Lady 

Paved with Gold, by A. Mayhew 
Adele, by Julia Kavanagh 

The Curate of Cumberworth 


The Ministry of Life.—Hanworth 
Maiden Sisters.—Dauntless 


Maud Skillicorne's Penance 

The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol 
Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey 

Scenes of Clerical Life 

Christian Gellert, by B. Auerbach 
Magdalen Stafford.— Rita 

The Moors and the Fens 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War 
The Lady of Glynne 

Northwode Priory.—The Virginians 
Eva Desmond.—Dortor Thorne 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Letters from India, by Dr. Duff 
M‘Cosh’s Typical Forms in Creation 
Education of Character, by Mrs. Ellis 
Intellectual Education, by E. Shirreff 
Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey 

Tue Butterfly Vivarium 

Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints 
Gallenga’s Country Life in Piedmont 
Ogilvie’s Master Builder’s Plan 
Essays, by George Brimley 
Buckland’s Geology. New Edition 
Sea-Side Studies, by G. H. Lewes 
Whewell’s Novum Organon 

Court Fools, by Dr. Doran 

Whewell on Scientific Ideas 

The Earthworm and the Housefly 
Sermons, by John Caird 

Geikie’s Story of a Boulder 

Jones's Aquarian Naturalist 
Giadstone’s Studies on Homer 


Miller's Rambles of a Geologist 

The Forest of Dean, by H. G. Nicholls 
Blake’s Continental Galleries 
Bacon's Essays, edited by Whately 
Essays, by Walter Bagehot 
Metcalfe’s German Literature 
Essays, by Herbert Spencer 
Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse ; 
Gothic Architecture, by G. G. Scott 
Poems, by Henry Cecil 

Simmonds’s Curiosities of Food 
Sundays, by Mrs. Oliphant 
Thurstan’s Passionate Pilgrim 
Descriptive Essays, by Sir F. B. Head 
De Pontés’s Poetry of Germany 
Essays, by David Masson 

Kerr’s Student’s Blackstone 

Essays, by Sir John Herschel 
Labarte’s Handbook of the Arts 
Essays, by the Ear! of Ellesmere 








Bunbury’s Travels in Northern Europe 


Carlyie’s Wilhelm Meister. New Edition 








EDITIONS 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoir of Baron Alderson 
Froude’s History of England 
Memoirs of Port-Royal. A New Edition 
Muirhead's Life of James Watt 
Rotton’s Siege of Delhi 

Napier’s Life of General Napier 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom 
Smith’s Student's Gibbon 
Memoirs of Admiral Symonds 
Arago's Lives of Scientific Men 
Strickland's Queens of Scotland 
Edwards's Indian Rebellion 
Gubbins’s Residence at Lucknow 
Forster's Biographical Essays 
Macaulay’s History of England. 


Forbes’s Sight-Seeing in Germany 
Porter's Handbook for Palestine. 
Seymour's Travels in Russia 
Olmsted's Journey through Texas 
Pardoe’s Pilgrimage in Paris 

The Land of Promise, by H. Bonar 
Whiite’s Holiday in Saxony 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil 
Hinchiliff’s Visit to the High Alps 
Winter's Visit to Burmah 
Shooter's Kafirs of Natal 

Barth's Travels in Central Africa. 


Lord Montagu’s Page, by G. P. R. James 
Which? by Owen Varra 

Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley 
Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge 
Guy Livingstone.—Checkmate 

The Professor, by Currer Bell 
tiverston, by G. M. Craik 

Hassan, by the Hon. C. A. Murray 
Thorndale, by William Smith 

A Woman's Story, by Mrs. S. C. Hall 
Nothing New.—Fellow Travellers 
Barchester Towers —The Two Mottoes 
The Good Old Times.— Quits ; 
Westward Ho! A New Edition. 


Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul 
Christian Life in Song 

Buckland’s Natural History 

Ramsay on Christian Character 
Wildflowers, by Lady Wilkinson 
Martineau’s Studies of Christianity 
Locke and Sydenham, by Dr. J. Brown 
Thornbury's Jacobite Songs 
Candlish’s Life in a Risen Saviour 
Gavazzi’s Last Four Popes 

Blunt’s Plain Sermons 

Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam 
Poems, by Adelaide Procter 
Anniversaries, by T. H. Gill 

Walpole’s Letters 

Gleig.’s Miscellaneous Essays 

Aytoun’s Ballads of Seotland 

Shall and Will, by Sir E. Head 
Gullick and Timbs on Painting. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION—TWO GUINEAS 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 


AND UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 


AND BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, 


PER ANNUM. 


VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Manchester. 
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Post free to any part of the United King- 
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OFF MUSIC. 
dom. 
s. and T. GILBERT, 4, ypthall-buildings, back of the 
sank of Eng “land, Dentin E.C.—Copy the address. 


\ THY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL 
PRICE,—Twopence discount in the shilling off all 
300ks, Magazines, Maps, Prints, &c. The rate of postage is 
2d for each 4lb. Buyers will find ita ng in the cost, even 
after - paying the postage or carriage. A 5/. order sent carriage 
free to all parts of the United Kin n. Town orders 5s. and 

upwards, se se free. 
5. and T. GILBERT. 
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, &, ee buildi 
nd, Lond lon, E. 


YRATIS, AND POST ¥ RE E, to all parts 
JK of the United Kingdom. A new Catalogue, containing 
6000 volumes of New — Popular Books, with the published 
price affixed to each; from whl h a discount of 2d. in the 1s. is 
allowe ad, 
S. and T. GILBERT, 4, 
Bank of England, London, E 
N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, 
the same as if the full price were paid. 





Copthall-buildings, back of the 
C.—Copy the address. 
and precisely 





ie , 
ro SHIPPERS, MERCHANTS, &c.— 
HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE, Revised, Enlarged, Improved, and Fingered, 
by CHARLES CZERNY. 200th Edition. Printed from large 
folio plates, 62 pages, price 4s. 
ay be recommended, in short, as one of the most com- 
lete element ary combinations of handbook, grammar, and | 
guide ever presented to the student.” — Vide Standard, March 
3, 1858. 
ANDEL’S MESSIAH, 
Voice and Piano or Organ, arranged by JOHN 
BISHOP, 1s. 4d., 28., 38. 6d., 68. 6d.,15s., and 18s. ; also, 
Twenty-one other Oratorios, for voice and piano or organ, 2s. 
each. Specimen pages gratis and postage free. 


HE HOLY FAMILY. 


from the Great Masters. Arranged by W. H. CALCOTT. 

Book I. Piano solo, 5s.; duet, 6s.; accompaniments for flute, 

violin, and violoncello, 1s. each. Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 

3s. each; or in 4 vols., bound in cloth, 9s. each. Warren's 

Psalmody, 4 vols., 2s. each, or in 1 vol., half bound morocco, 
Ss. Beale and Wrighton’s Psalmody, 6s. 

London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; 

and all Musicsellers. 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 
Now ready, fep. 7" Say — ~ 6d. or on fine paper, 


YOUTHERN “LIGH' TS. oon SHADOWS; 


J being Pictures of Social, Literary, and Political Life in 
New South Wales and Victoria; with much valuable informa- 
tion for intending Emigrants. By FRANK FOWLER, late 

f Her Majesty's Civil Service, New ee Wales. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


A NEW 





complete for 








TALE BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
This day, in 16 pages, crown 8vo., with wrapper, price 2d., 


Number 1 of 
HE MINISTER'S WOOING. By Mrs. 


H. B. STOWE, author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill; 
Edinburgh, MeNzres; Dublin, M‘GuasHan & GILL: Liver- 


pool, GILLING: Manchester, DixuaM ; Birmingham, Hupsoyn; 


Bristol, BINGHAM. 


his 3 day av is publisie: ed 
HEPOEMS ani BALL ADS of GOETHE, 
Translated by W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
and THEODORE MARTIN. In foolscap octayo, price 6s. 
bound in cloth, 

a ILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. _ 
~~ BOHN’ 8 SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
ARPENTER’S ANIMAL  PHYSIO- 

LOGY. New edition, thoroughly revised, and in part 
rewritten, by the Author. With upwards of 300 capital illus- 
trations on wood: 


Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent Gar len, Londo n. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1858. 


—_—_ > —- 
Ww have not unfrequently had cause to re- 

Y mark upon the unfortunate tendency to 
write about things which they do not understand 
(because they have had no opportunity for under- 
standing them) manifested by some writers upon 
the press. The Times, usually well-informed 
upon most matters, but whose writers seem 
uniformly afflicted with ignorance as to the prin- 
ciples of law, will insist upon writing about 
law reform, and gets laughed at by all 
practical writers for its pains. The Morn- 
ing Advertiser, decidedly an authority upon 
matters pertaining to the Licensed Victualling in- 
terest, soars into prophecy, and the highest ques- 
tions of symbolism, and falls an easy victim to 
some waggish seholar, who cheats the would-be 
polemic into printing a dirty Greek joke for a 
religious argument. So it is, and so it must ever 
be ; if men will wander beyond their depth, they 
naturally do not find it easy to maintain their 
footing. Here again is the Daily Telegraph, an 
exceedingly well-conducted journal, and which 
will bear comparison in most respects with its 
more expensive compeers; but it unfortunately 
deems itself competent to read a lecture to the 
governing body of the University of Cambridge, 
and comes off terribly hoaxed. 

The reader will recollect an exceedingly melan- 
choly accident which occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge some weeks back. A couple 
of students were taking a drive in very bad com- 
pany, when their vehicle was capsized, and a death 
the result. The affair naturally created much 
sensation at the University, and was visited 
upon the students by those who had chief au- 
thority in the matter, with even far greater 
severity than, as we have reason to believe, met 
with the approval of the majority of Fellows and 
graduates. That being so, the matter might have 
been permitted to drop, except perhaps as re- 
gards an inquiry whether the prospects in life 
of two young men ought to be blasted for a single, 
though grave, indiscretion. But so did not think 
certain of our contemporaries, the Daily Telegraph 
among the number, who straightway, coupling 
With it the late “town and gown” disturbances, 
proceeded to read the authorities of the Univer- 
sity a severe lecture upon the whole business in 
general, and the police of the University in par- 
ticular, concluding with a suggestion that it was 
no wonder that the undergraduates went so far 
wrong, when the example set them by the digni- 
taries of the colleges was so notoriously bad and 
immoral. This astounding statement it is that 
drew forth from a correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph the following communication. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 

Str—I have read with much pleasure your able 
article upon a disgraceful exhibition of ruftianism at 
Cambridge. I need hardly say how fully I concur 
with it, particularly with reference to the different 
standing of the rich and poor with regard to justice 
in this otherwise well-regulated state. In spite of 
a religious persuasion which, a year ago, would 
have debarred me from taking my political station 
in the commonwealth or my degree in this Univer- 
sity, an advanced Liberalism has enabled me to take 
advantage of the excellent education imparted by 
Alma Mater. But to my point. I deeply grieve to 
assure you, sir, that such scenes as you have related 
are as rife amongst the elder as the younger mem- 





bers of this university. I need hardly refer to a | flight of fancy: “ We can easily fancy a journal 


circumstance which must be well known to all pre- 
sent Cantabs, the disgraceful outrage and mutila- 
tion of one of the finest works of art in the town, 
the Fitzwilliam lions. One of the parties concerned 
therein (horresco referens) had served the office—the 
responsible office—of proctor for three consecutive 
years; the rest, with one exception (a nobleman) 
were graduates. Another instance of the habits of 
lawlessness among our seniors was the ducking of an 
unfortunate co-religionist of my own by three of 
the deans of the college, under the fountain of 
Downing College. But why, sir, multiply examples 
of outrages amongst a body to which, in other 
respects, I am proud to belong? To sum up all, I 
believe that the class just alluded to are more 
dreaded by the townsmen and their virtuous 
daughters than the most lawless assemblage of 
undergraduates. With regard to the Cambridge 
magistrates, I dare affirm that they do their duty in 
a way which might be expected from the intel- 
ligent and honourable class from which they come. 
1 think, sir, from one remark of yours, that you 
scarcely do them justice. They have an arduous 
duty to perform, but it is a satisfaction to know that 
there is an engine at our service of as much value as 
the law—I mean, sir, the Press; and it is through 
your columns, now more universally read than those 
of any other paper, by the enlightened, noble middle 
class of England, that I venture, sir, to make this my 
complaint against a body, for the well-being of which 
my most ardent wishes have been formed. Hoping, 
therefore, for your kind assistance in this matter, I 
remain, sir, yours, &e. ProcrinEs. 
To any Cambridge man it will be superfluous to 
point out that this letter is as obvious a hoax as 
that perpetrated by the friend of “ Auctor- 
Priapicus” himself; for he will know full well 
that not only does it represent a state of things 
absurd upon the face of it, but that it is impos- 
sible for a man to be proctor three, or even two, 
consecutive years; that there is no fountain to 
Downing College, nor are there three deans. 
Whoever “ Proctides ” may be, he has hoaxed the 
Daily Telegraph, and our contemporary has 
walked into the trap with infinite simplicity. 





Tue Saturday Review, in one of those articles 
to which it occasionally treats its readers, the 
purpose of which is so difficult to discover, takes 
into consideration the present state of criticism 
in journals, and announces some very remarkable 
discoveries. The writer of this essay, which is 
entitled ‘*The Two Sides of Criticism,” has 
discovered, for example, that there are two ways 
of looking at everything, and that critics, being 
human, are apt tobe swayed by otherconsiderations 
than a high sense of the standard laws of art. 
From among these motives, continues the writer, 
may be specified—the mechanical exigencies of 
his journal, which prevent him from writing 
with the fullness which would be necessary to the 
perfect development of his opinions ; secondly, 
there is the habit of the critic’s own mind, to 
find fault or seek for beauties ; thirdly, he may 
be influenced by his own views of public utility, 
or by his wish to attack a class; fourthly, he 
may be influenced by the spirit of the journal to 
which he belongs ; fifthly, he may give way to 
motives of personal friendship or hatred—and 
friendship, is, in the opinion of the Saturday 
Reviewer, “the most commendable of the causes 
that bias critical judgment.” Perhaps we may 
here be permitted to ask, why may not the 
opposite personal influence, hatred, be equally 
80? 

Now what can be the purpose of penning all 
these arid truisms, unless it be to discredit 
journalism with the unthinking? That, how- 
ever, is a task to which the writers in the Satur- 
day Review are not unaccustomed, for they 
seldom allow a week to pass without reminding 
us of the unsavoury trope respecting the bird 
that befouled its own nest. Who is there that 
does not know that every judgment to which the 
human mind can arrive is necessarily to 
some extent imperfect, and that it is swayed 
by some one of the considerations above adverted 
to? Is that a defect incident to journalism 
alone? Are not the magazine writers, the great 
quarterly reviewers, are not even those more 
elaborate critics who require ponderous tomes for 
the development of their opinions, equally guilty 
in this respect? Yet the Saturday Review would 
have us believe that it is only the poor Pill- 
garlicks of journalism who are in fault, and an- 
nounces sententiously that “ newspaper criticism 
would be much better appreciated if it were 
clearly understood that this imperfection is in- 
herent in it.” 

In the course of this lucubration the writer in 


the Saturday Review indulges in the following | could gain admission into the Court. 








existing which shall devote itself to picking 
holes, to showing up delinquencies, to laughing 
men out of the political or the social arena.” 
This is certainly either candour very un- 
usual from such a quarter, or a very extraordi- 
nary instance of the self-blindness from which 
even journalists eve not exempt. We, too, can 
easily imagine (though we cannot say fancy) such 
a journal, and are of opinion that there is no 
need to go far afield to find it. 





Tue astuteness of the Paris police has long been 
proverbial, and the romance and tale writers 
have deluged us ad nauseam with wonderful 
stories of Vipocg and the terrible agens de 
sureté under the undeceivable Foucnr. Because 
we hear less of them under the present régime, it 
is not to be supposed that they are less active ; 
only it must be admitted that their exploits are 
not attended with unvarying success. Here, for 
example, is one of their last achievements, re- 
lated with historical brevity by the correspon- 
dent of one of our daily contemporaries : 


In the window of the library, No. 212, Rue de 
Rivoli,there was lately exhibited an engraved portrait 
of Mr. *** **** ******* with a beard ala Impi- 
riale, sitting at a desk in a thoughtful position, an@ 
writing. ‘The police entered the shop the other day, 
and told the proprietor in very angry terms to take 
the engraving out of the window. They mistook 
Mr. * * * * * * *’s portrait for a caricature of the 
Emperor. 


And pray, reader, what think you was the 
terrible caricature ? What but the portrait of 
Mr. Cuartes Dickens, issued by ourselves two 
months back? A caricature of the Emperor? 
What nauseous flattery! What similitude can 
be said to exist between that cold, sinister face, 
so deeply seemed with care and crime, and a face 
which never beamed with anything but genius 
and goodto mankind? Really, the gentlemen of 
the Rue de Jerusalem have carried the art of 
courtiership to a fine pitch of perfection. 

Another instance of police astuteness is men- 
tioned in connection with the trial of De Monra- 
LEMBERT. ‘The pamphlet containing the reprint 
of his article in Le Correspondant was actually 
sold openly in the streets of Paris, simply by 
reversing the title-page, thus: 

*Edni L Rus Tabéd Nu, par Ed. Trebmelatuom. 


Under the guise of this not very difficult cloak 
thousands of coples were sold—when, lo! the 
police, in a temporary fit of lucidity, discovered 
the trick. 





Tue Revue des Deux Mondes proves the truth 
of its assertion that it has not been interfered 
with by the Government, by entirely avoiding 
all allusion, not only to the MonTaLemBERT trial, 
but to all dangerous topics. One of the writers, 
in an elaborate article upon Cherbourg, turns 
round our batteries upon ourselves, and points 
out the ease with which England could invade 
France as a reason for the speedy completion 
of the armament there. Is not this an affec-tionate 
salutation of the rod ? In another article, however, 
entitled “La Revolte des Cipayes d’aprés les 
Relations Anglaises,” we are glad to find that 
M. E. Foreves completely ratifies an opinion of 
our own with regard to that most dreadfnl of all 
the books which sprang out of the Indian Mu- 
tinies, ‘“‘ The Crisis in the Punjaub, from the 10th 
of May to the Fall of Delhi,” by Mr. FrepERIcK 
Coorer, Deputy- Commissioner at Umritsur. 
Speaking of the style in which this book is 
written, M. Forcues most truthfully says that 
its writer “relates the details with a proud and 
hateful satisfaction ;” and the writer proeeeds to 
quote with feelings of the deepest horror and 
detestation Mr. Coorrer’s account of the whole- 
sale execution at Ujnalla, over which he pre- 
sided, and which he described with such hideous 
satisfaction. 





Tue remaining items of the week must be briefly 
dismissed. The result of M. pe MontaLEMBERT’S 
appeal is not astonishing, and we are at a loss to 
determine whether it be more damaging to the 
Emperor or to his assailant. The great event of 
the trial was the emphatic declaration of M. Cuarx 
p'Est ANGE, the accomplished Procureur-Impé- 
rial, that he knew nothing of English: “Je n’ex 
sais rien, et je m’en félicite.” A significant phrase 
from a high government official. The Morning 
Post correspondent avers that the trial created no 
sensation in Paris, yet confesses that not even he 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

A History of the Knights of Malta. By 
Masor Wuitworta Porter, Royal Engi- 
neers. (Longman and Co.) 

ENGLISHMEN have always been noted for their 

love of travel, from the days when “the most 

holy voyage to Jerusalem” was undertaken 
for religion’s sake, to the most modern “ voyage 
and travel” in the interior of Africa for the 
sake of science. Those who could not take long 
voyages have contented themselves with shorter 
ones; but all run away for a time from their 
island home as far as they conveniently can. 

They seem to fear, with their great national 
et, 

at Home-haunting youths have ever homely wits. 

Hence there is no part of the world where Britons 

do not penetrate ; and the same love of travel 

has been transmitted to their descendants in 

America. Nor have they travelled and “found 

all barren,” for the vast number of volumes 

devoted to descriptions of countries by our 
travelled countrymen, from the days of Caxton 
downwards, would form a topographical library, 
such as the men of no other country could rival. 

The present volumes are fairly to be con- 
sidered as part of this topographical gathering, 
deriving their chief interest from their connec- 
tion with the Mediterranean island rendered 
memorable by the long residence of the famed 
knights who were bound to protect voyagers to 
the Holy Land, in those far back ages when for 
“the soul’s health” the journey was eagerly 
sought by all. Its dangers and difficulties were 
great—so great as to be scarcely comprehended 
in the nineteenth century, when steamboats and 
railways have almost annihilated discomfort and 
inconvenience. Compelled to travel slowly over 
land, or to be tossed more slowly over sea; in 
danger by land of robbers, and by sea of corsairs; 
starting forthe Holy Land hopefully, and perhaps 
ending despondingly as slaves in Algiers—no 
man left his home with any certain feeling of 
returning to it. Years were occupied in 
doing what months would now effect ; and it 
required strong nerves and a strong constitution, 
as well as a somewhat full purse, to take long 
voyages. 

But faith can move mountains; and, in spite of 
all difficulties and dangers, men went to Jerusalem. 
They had done so from the days of the Empress 
Helena, that famous discoverer of relics, who 
seems to have had the happy knack of finding 
whatever she wanted, from “the true cross” itself 
downward. The very dust of the land was con- 
sidered sacred; and earth from Palestine was 
shipped as a sacred foundation for some of our 
ecclesiastical edifices. When the power of Maho- 
metanism prevailed and “the holy places” be- 
came its conquest, the maltreatment of pilgrims 
led to the crusade against “foul paynims” under 
the fiery instigation of Peter the Hermit. 
Hordes of enthusiasts joined those sworn to rescue 
Jerusalem, which was done under Godfrey de 
Bouillon in 1099. His first care afterwards was 
to visit the Hospital of St. John, where many 
wounded crusaders were tended, and his satisfac- 
tion at the conduct of its inmates led to the 
permanent foundation and greatness of the Order. 
Branch hospitals were established in most of the 
maritime provinces of England; and this Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem became eventually so 
powerful, rich, and dangerous in its military and 
religious character, that the timid and crafty 
early sovereigns of Europe first‘ feared and then 
crushed that branch known as Templars. 

The history of the capture and loss of the holy 
places is the chivalric part of the history of all 
European states, and need not be here dwelt on. 
It is clearly and carefully narrated in our author’s 
pages. When the Templars fell the Knights 
Hospitallers rose: they were the acknowledged 
Church militant, protectors of all travellers to 
the Eastern holy places, and their great station 
was at Rhodes, which was supported by the con- 
tributions of all Christian nations. Strengthened 
on all sides, with a well-protected harbourage for 
ships, they held it long, despite the serious at- 
tempts to dispossess them by the Ottoman forces, 
Of its power and beauty in its palmy days our 
author gives a glowing description; and it was 
not till December 1522 that these knights aban- 

ned their ancient home, after a desperate 








struggle with their old enemies, “never yielding | Master as he came from France. The Turkish 


one inch of ground until it had been watered with 
the blood of the noblest of their community.” 

The narrative we have thus rapidly condensed 
of the general history of the Hospitallers fills the 
first volume of our author’s work. It is pre- 
cisely that kind of history that.charms youthful 
readers, who love Froissart tales of battle and 
knightly prowess. The somewhat confused 
and confusing history of Christian and Pagan 
wars is narrated with unusual clearness by our 
author; and his first volume is an excellent 
digest of the vicissitudes of the Knights during 
the Middle Ages. His second volume begins 
with their establishment in Malta under the 
mastership of one of their bravest and most un- 
fortunate superiors, Philip Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, Grand Prior of France, who ruled their 
destinies from the year 1521 to 1534, when he 
died, upwards of seventy years of age. This 
extraordinary man may be fairly considered as 
their most remarkable grand master. Called to 
rule late in life, in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous period of their history, his vigour, fore- 
sight, undaunted bravery, and strategic skill, 
invest his name with a glory few names possess. 
France may be proud of L’Isle Adam. She has 
few greater men. 

At the time when he was appointed to the 
mastership, Solyman had determined to wrest 
Rhodes from the Christian occupants. His in- 
tention was strengthened by information of its 
condition furnished him by a Jewish physician, 
who resided there and acted as a spy to the 
Porte. From him they learnt that the fortifica- 
tions were in a weak state, and that a large por- 
tion had been thrown down for stronger recon- 
struction. Solyman began his attack at once, 
and, with true Turkish craft, upon paper. He 
wrote to the new Grand Master a letter compli- 
menting him on his new appointment, and asking 
him to “rejoice, as a very dear friend,” over the 
success of his arms against the Giaours, from 
whom he had taken “many beautiful and well- 
fortified cities, and destroyed most of their in- 
habitants by sword or fire, the remainder being 
reduced to slavery.” L/’Isle Adam replied with 
less craft and more manliness to the letter of 
his new friend, assuring him of bis desire for 
friendship, which he says will be as pleasing to 
him as displeasing to the corsairs of his nation, 
who endeavoured to entrap him on his journey 
from France, as well as to plunder merchantmen. 
He significantly adds, “I have right well com- 
prehended the meaning of your letter; ” he also 
showed his clearness of comprehension by re- 
fusing to be cajoled into sending some dignitary 
of the Order as an ambassador to Constantinople. 
The wisdom of the precaution was soon seen, by 
the fate of a Rhodian native who had been dis- 
patched by a fellow-townsman to open a nego- 
tiation with the Turks on the Syrian shore, and 
who was treacherously made captive, sent to 
Solyman, and by his orders, and in contravention 
of the law of nations, tortured until he divulged 
all he knew of the state of the fortifications of 
Rhodes. 

The mask was now removed, and L’'Isle Adam 
saw his full danger. Rhodes was ill fitted to cope 
with the Turk; the Emperor Charles V. and 
the French King were over busy with home 
wars; the embassies to other courts could give 
little aid to the far-away island of the Hospitallers, 
and the Grand Master felt that the devotion and 
enthusiasm of his little garrison must be its chief 
strength. He apportioned to the knights of each 
country the quarter of the city or the bastion 
they should defend. A slight defection occured 
with the Italian knights; but they were soon 
brought to a sense of duty by the vigorous con- 
duct of the Grand Master, who was ably seconded 
by the resident bishops of the Greek and Latin 
churches, who kept up unceasingly the harmony 
of their respective flocks by urging the necessity 
of Christian brotherhood against the common 
enemy. Solyman soon sent his summons to sur- 
render to him Rhodes. The reply was a prepara- 
tion for its defence. Hurriedly the unfortunate 
country people flocked within the walls of the 
city, bringing with them what they could carry 
of personal goods, and awaited the advent of the 
Turks. They came under the pirate chief Cur- 
toglu, who had endeavoured to seize the Grand 





army numbered 200,000 men, and on the morning 
of the 26th of June 1522 four hundred sail of 
different descriptions were descried carrying this 
great army over sea. A religious celebration 
was going on in Rhodes. It was continued 
peacefully to the end, when L’'Isle Adam mounted 
the steps of the altar, and, elevating the host, 
solemnly appealed to the God of battles to pro- 
tect him and his band of brethren, and all went 
to their posts as soldiers. 

The difficulties of the Grand Master were great 
indeed; his garrison was too weak to risk attacks 
on the Turks, as they day by day disembarked 
their army and constructed their works. Plots of 
the most dangerous character were discovered for 
the betrayal of the city. But L'Isle Adam was 
equal to his dangerous station; and the story of 
his conduct of the siege is full of heroism. The 
efforts of the besieged were almost superhuman. 
“Though the assaulting columns were numbered 
by thousands and tens of thousands, selected 
from the choicest flower of Solyman’s army, 
whilst the defenders consisted of but a few han- 
dred Christians, harassed, exhausted, and weak- 
ened, the Moslem were forced to recoil from the 
impassable barriers of Christian steel.” For six 
months the siege continued, until Solyman began 
to think of retiring, and the city ultimately came 
to an honourable capitulation; and after two 
hundred years of possession the Knights of St. 
John left Rhodes to the Infidel. 

L’Isle Adam sailed to Messina; and, “in token of 
theloss which the Order had sustained, heno longer 
suffered the white-cross banner to be displayed at 
the masthead of his ship, but, in its stead, a flag 
bearing the image of the Virgin Mary with her 
dead son in her arms, and the motto ‘ Afffictis 
spes mea rebus’ beneath.” His ultimate visit to 
Civita Vecchia, and interview with the Pope, led 
to his hope of preserving the Rhodian knights as 
a confraternity unmixed with other European 
commanderies; and the Pope’s death giving acces- 
sion to Giulio de Medici (as Clement VII.), who 
had once been a Knight of St. John, ensured him 
powerful support; and, after some years of ne- 
gotiations, Charles V. decreed to the knights the 
perpetual sovereignty of the island of Malta. 

In the year 1530 Malta was a desolate and 
unprotected rock. By the exercise of his great 
ability as a general L’Isle Adam seized upon and 
improved all its natural advantages. His life 
ended cloudily here, amid unworthy disputes of 
the brethren, at the time when the great storm 
of the Reformation was convulsing Europe. The 
troubles which befel the Order on this occasion, 
and their dangers in their new home, which they 
kept continually strengthening, must be told in 
our historian’s pages. In 1557 a new grand 
master appeared in John Parisot dela Valette, to 
add new vigour to their councils, and another 
name to the roll of French heroes. He had 
served at the siege of Rhodes, and come to the 
office with the experience of years and the 
calmness of judgment which characterised L’Isle 
Adam. As a naval commander he had won high 
honour, and his first act was to convince the 
Algerines that the Knights were prepared to 
withstand their aggressions. This they did 80 
effectually, that they appealed to Solyman for aid, 
who determined to drive them from Malta as he 
had from Rhodes. 9000 men had to oppose them- 
selves to 30,000 Turks; it was Rhodes fought over 
again. The details are given with picturesque 
and fearful minuteness by our author. It is 4 
wondrous detail of almost hopeless bravery on the 
part of the Knights; La Valette rises into super- 
human proportions. If we were not reading 
history, we should throw away the volume as an 
overdrawn picture of knightly prowess, almost 02 
a par with the stories in medieval books of 
knight-errantry. In the end St. Elmo, bought by 
so large a loss by the Turks, and the trenches and 
batteries which had occupied them with so many 
months’ labour and so fearful an expenditure 
of blood to construct, were relinquished into the 
hands of the garrison. 

Covered with honours and glory, the last years 
of La Valette’s life were devoted to the strength- 
ening of Malta. His last hours, like those of 
L’Isle Adam, were embittered by disaffection and 
faction in his own ranks; debauchery and liber- 
tinism more fatally came in, and a quarrel ra 
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by the Pope added fuel to fire. He died by a 
coup de soleil, amid harassing anxieties, August 
1568; and so passed from the world one of its 
greatest spirits. 

There is a paltriness about the history of Malta 
after this. It is chiefly the detail of unworthy 
intrigue that detains us. If good men ruled the fra- 
ternity, they were harassed by cabals. The knightly 
history is greatest in its adversity. The sieges 
of Rhodes and Malta are its crowning glories 
for ever; prosperity only brought out vice and 
littleness of character among its members. We 
sum up its character in the words of its present 
historian: 

From the year 1476, when Peter d’Aubusson was 
first called to the supreme dignity, till the last years 
of the century which had just expired, the Order had 
maintained itself with a dignity and success such as, 
with all its glorious achievements, it had never pre- 
viously attained. Within that time it had twice suc- 
cessfully resisted the whole strength of the Ottoman 
empire when arrayed against it, and even on the 
third occasion, though driven from the island of 
Rhodes, they had gained for themselves as ample a 
meed of glory as though they had remained masters 
of the field. During this golden period of their 
existence they had witnessed the rule of three chiefs 
whose names will descend to posterity as amongst 
the noblest heroes which the age has produced. His- 
tory cannot, during that century, point to one who 
has attained a more wide-spread reputation than that 
which has attached itself to the illustrious trium- 
virate of the Hospital, Peter d’Aubusson, Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam, and John de la Valette. That age had, 
however, now passed away, and though, during the 
twocenturies through which the Order yet struggled, 
they could boast of many a chief whose talents in 
the council-chamber and whose skill in administra- 
tion were of no mean order, still the vigour ot their 
former days was evidently lost, and the deeds of these 
latter times will bear no comparison with those that 
had gone before. The institution may be said to 
have passed through its youth, and the last glorious 
century has not inaptly been considered as the prime 
of its manhood. What yet remains to tell of its 
political history must equally be considered as its old 
age and gradual decline, until eventually it sank into 
annihilation from the mere effects of inanition. 


We need not here detail the pettinesses which 
go toward completing the history of the decline 
and fall of the Order. Our author says: 


After the successful termination of the siege of 
Malta had left the fraternity in undisputed sove- 
reignty of that island, and had raised their military 
renown to the highest possible pitch, they appeared to 
have become intoxicated with the admiration they had 
excited throughout Europe; and, throwing off all 
restraint, to have abandoned themselves to the wildest 
and most reckless debauchery. 


The laws framed for the better guidance of the 
society were openly infringed, and the Grand 
Master himself opposed and imprisoned, merely 
for endeavouring to clear Valetta of the hordes of 
loose women which crowded its streets and ren- 
dered it one of the most immoral dens of sea- 
ports. The law against duelling was equally 
made light of. 


It had been expressly stipulated that no fighting 
was permitted either upon the ramparts or without 
thetown. There exists, however, in Maltaa street so 
narrow as to be called par excellence “Strada 
Stretta,” and this was the spot marked out as a kind 
of neutral territory, in the which irascible cavaliers 
might expend their superfluous courage. The fiction 
which led to this concession was that a combat in 
this street was to be looked upon in the light ofa 
casual encounter, occasioned by a collision, owing to 
the extreme narrowness of the road. This street conse- 
quently became eventually the great rendezvous for 
affairs of honour. It was, in fact, the Chalk Farm 
of Malta, and numerous crosses carved in the walls 
on either side still mark the sites where encounters 
resulted in a fatal issue. The seconds posted them- 
selves, one on either side, at some little distance from 
their principals, and, with their swords drawn, pre- 
vented the passers-by from approaching the scene of 
strife until it had been brought to a conclusion. 

The extracts of the criminal records of the 
Order during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies show what our author calls “a fair speci- 
men of the class of crimes most frequent in the 
convent.” Theft, murder, stabbing, and swindling 
are the commonest. Sacrilege and theft of 
pearls and a ring of the chapel of our Lady at 
Palermo is laid to the charge of one holy brother; 
and two others are accused of “creating a dis- 
turbance during the eve of Christmas-day, 
by disguising themselves as ladies, and mixing 
with the ladies during the midnight mass.” There 
was more of soldier than priest in all this; but 
no army was so deficient of good regulation as 
this army of churchmen, who took more vows and 
kept fewer than any. 


The Order, established in ancient time, when | toil for their behoof, condemned in just retribution to 


reprisals of all kinds and cruelties unknown 
to modern ages were allowed, continued to 
a@ comparatively recent era the custom of en- 
trapping from Barbary slaves for their own 
use, which ended in the Order becoming them- 
selves privateers and traders in slaves. Our 
author’s work contains a remarkable proof of 
the desire of one of our Kings to become a fellow 
trader : 

There exists in the Record Office of Malta, amongst 
a number of letters written by the monarchs of 
England at different times to the Grand Masters, one 
from Charles II. to Nicholas Cottoner, which bears 
upon this question, and clearly proves the traflic in 
human flesh which subsisted, and from which the 
Grand Master appears to have been a purveyor, not 


only to the King of England, but also to those of | 


France and Spain:—‘ Charles the Second, by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. To the most illus- 
trious and most high Prince, the Lord Nicholas Cot- 
toner, Grand Master of the Order of Malta, our well- 
beloved cousin and friend, greeting: 
appeared to us a matter of interest not only to our- 
selves, but likewise to the whole Christian world, 
that we should keep in the Mediterranean Sea a cer- 
tain number of galleys, ready to afford prompt aid to 
our neighbours and allies against the frequent insults 
of the barbariaus and Turks: we lately caused to be 
constructed two galleys, one in Genoa and the other 
in the port of Leghorn. In order to man these, we 
dsrected a person well acquainted with such affairs 
to be sent, as to other parts, so also to the island of 
Malta, subject to the rule of your highness, in order 
to buy slaves and procure other necessaries. He having 
purchased some slaves, it has been reported to us that 
your highness’s collector of customs demanded five 
pieces of gold of Malta money before they could be 
permitted to embark, under the title of toll; at 
which proceeding we were certainly not a little asto- 
nished, it appearing to us a novel arrangement, and 
one contrary to the usual custom, especially since it is 
well known to us that our neighbours and allies, the 
Kings of France and Spain, are never accustomed to 
pay anything, under the title of toll, fur the slaves 
which they cause yearly to be transported from your 
island. We therefore beg your highness, by the good 
and long friendship existing between us, to grant 
to us the same privilege in regard to this kind of 
commerce within the territories of your highness, 
as is enjoyed by both our said neighbours and allies, 
which, althought it ought to be cenceded to us 
simply on account of our mutual friendship, and our 
affection towards your highness and the illustrious 
Order of Malta, still we shall receive so gratefully, 
that, if at any time we can do anything to please 
your highness, we shall be always ready to do it with 
all attention and most willingly. In the mean time, 
we heartily recommend your highness and all the 
members of the illustrious Order of Malta, as well 
as all your affairs, tothe Divine keeping. Given 
from our palace at Westminster on the 12th day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1673, and of our 
reign the twenty-fifth. Your highness’s good cousin 
and friend, Charles Rex.” From the terms of this 
letter it appears that the deportation of slaves for 
the use of the Kings of France and Spain was of 
annual occurrence, and that the ‘“ merry monarch” 
of England craved to be admitted to the same privi- 
lege. The results of this traffic must have been most 
profitable, not only from the proceeds of such as were 
sold, but also from the labour of those who were re- 
tained by the Order themselves. No person can now 
contemplate the frowning mass of batteries and ram- 
parts, or the yawning depths of the ditches which 
meet the eye on all sides as the traveller enters the 
harbour of Malta, without perceiving that such stu- 
pendous works could only have been erected ina 
spot where material was abundant, and labour 
a mere drug. And so in truth it was in this 
instance. ‘The island of Malta is one vast quarry, 
and the engineers under whose guidance the 
ramparts of Valetta were traced found that they 
could raise from the ditches a sufficient body of 
stone to complete the construction of their walls. 
The numerous gangs of slaves who were awaiting the 
requirements of the wealthy potentates of Europe 
were in the mean while amply earning the slender 
cost of their maintenance in the slaves’ prison at 
Malta, by toiling at those vast undertakings which 
have raised Valetta to the position of one of the most 
powerful fortresses in Europe. The ramparts of that 
city have been reared amidst the anguish and toil of 
countless thousands, torn from their homes and their 
country, and condemned to drag out the remainder of 
their miserable existence as mere beasts of burden, 
labouring to rear those bulwarks which were to be 
employed against themselves and their country. No 
existence can be conceived more utterly cheerless or 
more hopelessly miserable than that of the Moslem 
captive, whose only change from their daily slavery 
on the public works was to be chained to the oar of a 
galley. Sometimes, however, it did happen that the 
fortune of war favoured these miserable wretches, 


the same miseries and the same hopeless degrada- 
tion. 

England appears to have always kept up, by 
means of its fleet, amicable relations with the 
Knights. Charles II. frequently thanked them 
for friendly aid; and in 1713 Queen Anne gives 
the Grand Master “ thanks,as in duty bound, for 
the assistance afforded to our subjects during the 
course of the last war,” and promises not to 
“ omit any good office by which we may be able 
to prove in how great esteem we hold your 
friendship, and with what benevolence we regard 
you and all your affairs.” 

To their last hour of rule in the island, battles 
with the Infidels were constant, and dangers 
from treachery. The most serious conspiracy 
was that concocted in 1745 among the Turkish 
slaves, for a secret rising and general destruction 
of the Christians on the island, and transfer of 
its government to the Porte—a plot that would 

certainly have succeeded, but for a feeling of 





It having | Tevenge in one of the slaves in consequence of a 


| tmere brawl, which induced him to divulge 
it. The last of the Grand Masters were gene- 
rally employed in quarrels with the Jesuits 
| or priests of the island. One of them, Emanuel 
| Pinto, is the hero of an anecdote worthy of 
| Boccaccio : 

An institution had been formed in Malta, on the 
principle of a friendly society, the funds of which 
were devoted to the purchase of masses for the souls of 
those who, having been members of the society during 
their lifetime, were afterwards supposed to be in pur- 
gatory. Of this fund Pinto succeeded in obtaining the 
trust, and under his fostering management it gra- 
dually melted away. When taken with his last 
illness, questions began to be asked touching this 
fund, and a deputation waited upon him for some 
explanations concerning its whereabouts. Being 
introduced into his presence, and having explained 
the cause of their unseasonable intrusion, Pinto 
boldly avowed having spent the entiresum. ‘“ But,” 
added he, “be not distressed, my brethren; I shall 
myself shortly be in the same situation with your 
friends, and I promise you I will make matters all 
smooth with them when I get there.” 


Haughty and imbecile, the galleys of the 
Knights, with gilded hulls and painted sails, 
flaunted uselessly in the Mediterranean; the 
Order had outlived its utility; and none felt 
sympathy at its fall. The first gust of the great 
French Revolution swept the Order of St. John 
for ever from that island stronghold on the ram- 
parts of which so many successive chiefs had 
placed their pride and reliance. They had aided 
Louis XVI. by grants of cash from their pro- 
perties in France; and the National Assembly in 
September 1792 confiscated all their property in 
return. They had performed a solemn mass on 
the execution of the King; the island had become 
the home of despoiled aristocratic refugees; and 
it was in 1798, during the mastership of the 
German Hompesch, that the young General 
Buonaparte appeared withthe French army off 
the island, to gain a pretext for seizing it for 
France: <A few hours fighting and it was theirs; 
a short time afterward the Knights had left the 
island for ever. 

The new masters of Malta soon became unpa- 
latable to the inhabitants, and open revolt ulti- 
mately led to British rule. 

Our author in his preface briefly details the 
value of the island to us: 

Of all the acquisitions made by Great Britain 
during the course of that lengthened struggle by 
which the present century was ushered in, and which 
ended in the overthrow of the French Empire and 
the temporary re-establishment of the Bourbon 
dynasty, none was esteemed of greater importance, 
both politically and commercially, than the island of 
Malta. To a nation already possessed of an un- 
doubted naval supremacy, and holding, in the fortress 
of Gibraltar, the key of the Mediterranean, it wanted 
but this one point more to render its position in those 
waters utterly and completely unassailable. 


Such is the nature of the volumes which now 
seek rank on the shelves of history. They have 
been compiled from the little-known records of 
the Order still preserved in the island; and they 
bear evidence of the author's conscientious desire 
for accuracy throughout. His style is graphic and 
clear ; free to a great degree of partisanship, that 
dangerous and prevalent vice of historians. As 
the island is now one of our most cherished pos- 
sessions, and much resorted to by invalids since 
the Queen Adelaide was ordered to winter there 
by her physicians, its history is of interest to 





and that the enslaved crew of a galley found them- 


selves suddenly liberated from their thraldom, and| way of topographical 








their haughty masters, who had so long made them! volumes; it would have much added to their 


many. We could have wished for more in the 
information in these 
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the heroic L'Isle Adam and La Valette; their | 


autographs beneath prove them to have been | 
better swordsmen than penmen. 





MR. SLEIGH ON CRIMINAL LAW. 

A Handy Book on Criminal Law, applicable chiefly 
to Commercial Transactions. By W. CAMPBELL 
Sveicn, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Geo. Routledge and Co. 


| under very suspicious circumstances. 





value. They are embellished with portraits of | hands him over to the policeman and the magis- 


trate, and leaves them to settle that knotty 
point. Well then, who are the persons inter- 


| ested in knowing how far they can go without 


getting within the peril of the law ? Perhaps a 


| brief anecdote (for the truth of which we do not 


of course pretend to vouch) will aid us in 
answering that question. It is said that, a very 
short time back, a man was taken into custody 
He was 


Ir is the common fate of all good works—more | found lurkingin the back part ofa dwelling-house, 
especially when they are productive rather of | and when taken to the station he gave the name 


profit than expense—that they invite the efforts 


| of Bill Sykes. Upon him was a bag, and in that 


of the parodist and the copyist, conscious or un- | Was a crape mask, a dark lantern, some skeleton 


conscious. 
cellors are not exempted from this law, and accor- 


dingly no sooner has the success of Lord St. | 


The deeds of even Irish ex-Chan- | keys, a life-preserver, a tallow candle, some 


lucifer matches, and an instrument known as “a 
|jemmy.” But at the bottom of the bag appeared 


Leonards’ admirable little treatise upon the Law | an unwonted article, a thin duodecimo volume, 
of Real Property become an established fact, | bound in red cloth, whereupon was emblazoned in 


than the press teems with a swarm of “ handy 
books” closely imitating it as to form, size, print, 
and binding. Ifthe imitation went further, and we 


were able to find an equally good style and the law | 


as clearly and explicitly defined, perhaps there 
would be nogreat matter forcomplaint; but howcan 
that be so? 


plished lawyer, a man who has occupied the | 
whole of a long and industrious life in the study | 


of the most abstruse branches of the law—and 
that with such credit and success, that, after win- 
ning fame as a great advocate, agreat case-lawyer, 
and a great writer upon certain branches of the 
law, he was raised to the highest post of honour 
in the law and the Legislature, and now enjoys 
the dignified repose which has been so well 
earned, associated with Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Campbell, the greatest living lawyers. 
gave a peculiar and remarkable value to the 
Handy Book of this venerable lawyer was the 
unusual spectacle which it afforded, of a man 
who had penetrated to the very arcana of ascience 
condescending to explain its most elemental 
truths to those who can never do more than get 
a glimpse at its portals. Now which of these 
conditions, let us ask, is to be found in those 
other writers of “ Handy Books?” With all due 
respect for Mr. Sleigh—who is, we believe, a 
rising gentleman at the Old Bailey Bar and 


in the police courts, and who has, we are given | 


to understand, covered himself with glory among 
our French guests, by his energetic defence of 
the British constitution, as personified in one of 
themselves—would it not be the sheerest flattery 
to hint that he is as respectable an authority 
upon the law as the author of the treatise on 
“Vendors and Purchasers?” Would not the 
blush of an overpraised modesty mantle upon his 
cheek if we were to suggest, even in the most 
to distant manner, that he is capable of assisting, 
the satisfaction of that learned judge John Lord 
Campbell in the capacity of amicus curie? Why 
then should Mr. Sleigh write a book upon 
Criminal Law intended for a companion to Lord 
St. Leonards, on Real Property Law, and expect, 
by putting it into the self-same form, to persuade 
people that any comparison can be instituted 
between the two performances ? 

Another very important question, moreover, 
suggests itself at the outset with regard to this 
book. For what class of persons was it written? 
Lord St. Leonards very clearly explains the 
motive of his book, when he writes to the 
imaginary friend to whom it is addressed : 

You complain to me that, although utterly ignorant 
of law, you are constantly compelled to exercise your 
own judgment on legal points; that you cannot 
always have your solicitor at your elbow, and yet 
a contract for the sale, purchase, or lease of an estate, 
a loan, or perhaps even an agreement to make a 
settlement on a child’s marriage, must be entered into 
at once, and it is not until you have gone too far to 
retreat, that you learn what errors you have com- 
mitted ; that you are even at a loss in giving instruc- 
tions for your will, and wholly incapable of making 
the most simple one for yourself; that you cannot 
readily comprehend your solicitor when you seek his 
advice; that, in a word, you have been plunged into 
a lawsuit, which a slight previous knowledge might 
happily have prevented. 

Now this is intelligible enough ; the book was 
written for the guidance of those who live by 
their property. For whom can this exposition 
of the Criminal Law be intended but for those 
who live by their crime? Mr. Sleigh is very 


explicit about what is larceny and what is not ; 
but when a man has his pocket picked in the 
streets, does he stand still and debate with him- 
self whether there has been a sufficient “ taking 
and conveying” to justify him in giving the de- 
linquent into custody ? Certainly not. 


He 


Lord St. Leonards is a ripe, accom- | 


What | 


| gilt letters, “A Handy Book on Criminal Law, 
| &e.,” and upon the fly-leaf was written, in a well- 
| known hand, “ With the author’s kind regards.” 
We are afraid, however, after all, that even 
| this class of persons, ingenious as they undoubt- 
edly are, will be puzzled by some of the truths 
imparted to them in this Handy Book. Imagine, 
for example, the puzzled expression with which 
Mr. Sykes would peruse the following definition 
of larceny, as quoted by Mr. Sleigh from the 
learned lips of Mr. Justice Grose. “The true 
meaning of larceny,” said that venerable authority, 
“is the felonious taking the property of another, 
without his consent and against his will, with 
| intent to convert it to the use of the taker.” What, 
| Bill Sykes would ask, is the meaning of that ? 
| Did ever a fellow crack a crib without intending 
| what hegot for hisown use? Very shortly after, this 
| promising student would discover that the intent 
| to convert it to the use of the taker need not by 
| any means be an intention on the part of the 
| taker to derive any profit from the theft ; for at 
| page 47 he will find the case of a man who took 
| another’s horse and backed it intoacoal pit. He 

was held to have been properly convicted of 

larceny, on the ground that the utter deprivation 
| of the owner was a conversion to the use of the 
| taker. Now how is Sykes to draw a distinction 
| between these two forms of intention? Again, 
as to the taking, it would be difficult for any but 
| a lawyer, and perhaps for a lawyer also, to draw 
| a satisfactory distinction between these two 
cases ; 

One Wilkinson put his hand into the pocket of 
another, seized his purse, and actually succeeded if 
taking it out of his pocket. However, the purse 
being tied by a piece of string to a bunch on 
keys, which still remained in the person’s pocket, the 
thief was unable to complete his object, and was 
arrested and tried for stealing the purse; but it was 
held that, as the purse was still attached to the 
pocket of the owner by the string and keys, it was 
still in his possession, and the prisoner was entitled 
to be acquitted. 

The other case was this: 

A person of the name of Walsh got upon the box 
of a stage coach, and laid hold of the upper end of a 
bag which was lying in the boot, and lifted it up 
some distance from the bottom, for the purpose of 
taking it away and stealing it. While endeavouring 
to pull it out the guard of the coach seized him, and 
he was tried for stealing this bag. 

The judges held that, as each part of the bag 
had been entirely removed from that part of the 
boot which it had occupied, the taking was com- 
plete and the conviction by the jury correct. 
Surely, if this case was rightly decided, the deci- 
sion in the case of the bunch of keys was wrong; 
for it cannot be but that every part of every key 
was entirely removed from that part of the 
pocket which it had occupied. Wherein consists 
the difference ? Mr. Sleigh does not point it 
out. The truth is, there is no difference at 
all between the two cases. The man who 
failed in his attempt to get the purse 
was equally guilty of theft with the man who 
failed to get the bag; but the indictment charged 
him with a much more serious offence, viz., 
stealing from the person; and he was held to be 
entitled to an acquittal, not because there was 
not a sufficient taking to constitute larceny, but 
because there was no taking from the person. 
This appears clear from Mr. Archbold’s book of 
Criminal Procedure, when he tells us that, to 
constitute larceny from the person, the carrying 
away must be, not that mere removal of the 
property which is sufficient in the case of simple 
larceny, but an actual severance of it from the 
person of the prosecutor ; and he mentions a case 
in which the prisoner drew a pocket book out of 
the inside breast pocket of the prosecutor's coat, 


| 
| 
} 
| 








about an inch above the top of the pocket; but, 
the prosecutor suddenly putting his hand up, 
the prisoner let go the book while it was stil] 
about the person of the prosecutor, and the book 
fell back again into the pocket. The judges held 
the offence of stealing from the person to be 
incomplete; this would be a sufficient asportation 
in simple larceny, but not so in larceny from the 
person. We mention these niceties of distinction, 
at the risk of wearying the reader, for the pur- 
pose of pointing out how little likely such a work 
is to be of any practical use. 

Upon the law as to obtaining goods by false 
pretences, Mr. Sleigh tells us that 

The pretence to be fraudulent, and the person 
making it punishable, must be a deliberate false re- 
presentation relative to some existing or pretended 
to be existing person, fact, matter, or thing, made 
for the purpose and with the design of imposing upon 
the person to whom it is made, and thereby inducing 
him to part with his property. Therefore, a false 
statement relative to a mere contingency, conveying 
a promise as to something which may occur or be 
done at a future time, and not involving any decla- 
ration relative to any existing or pretended to be 
existing fact, will not constitute such a false pretence 
as the statute contemplates. 

And he says: 

If a person were to say toa tradesman, “If you 
let me have these goods, I will pay you to-morrow, 
as I shall receive a thousand pounds and have it in 
the Bank of England in my name before that time ;” 
such a statement, no matter how utterly false and 
foundationless, would not be such a false pretence 
as would render the person making it liable to the 
criminal law, because it is nothing more than a pro- 
mise to do something at a future time. 

We would not recommend a rogue to rely upon 
this definition. Should he succeed in obtaining 
goods by any such representation, he would pro- 
bably run a greater risk than Mr. Sleigh con- 
templates. It does seem to us to amount to 
considerably more than “a promise to do some- 
thing at a future time,” and might possibly be held 
to be a false representation of a pre-existing fact, 
viz., an existing expectation that asum of money 
would be paid into the bank in the prisoner's 
name. A case which comes exceedingly near this, 
and in which the prisoner was held to be properly 
convicted, is related at page 116. The prosecy- 
tor kepta beer-house and had been fined 2/. by the 
magistrates. The defendant, who was an attor- 
ney, then went to the prosecutor’s wife, and, after 
stating falsely that he had been to the magistrates 
from another person who had been similarly fined, 
and had got the fine reduced to 11, said that if 
the prosecutor's wife would give him 1/. he would 
do the same for her. The false pretence in 
this case was clearly not the statement that 
he had succeeded in procuring the reduction 
of a similar fine, for this could be no inducement 
to the prosecutor’s wife to part with her money, 
but the promise which was an implied represen- 
tation of his ability to perform it. It is but fair, 
however, to state that after this transaction the 
prisoner obtained a further sum of money on the 
false representation that he had procured the 
mitigation of the fine; so that upon this part of 
the case he would have been clearly guilty. 

The book abounds in these subtle distinctions, 
which appear to us to be very like those techni- 
calities which the author is so anxious to avoid; 
but as to any clear principles of the criminal lav, 
it enunciates none of them. It is a simple com- 
pilation of various decisions, most of which are 
to be found in the text books. In some instances 
it may be useful to the thief and the swindler, to 
show them how far they may go without bringing 
themselves within the danger of the law; but s0 
far as it is intended to be a simple guide to the 
merchant and tradesman, enabling them to guard 
against knavery and imposition, it may as well 
be laid on the shelf at once. 








THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 

Topics. By the late Rev. Freperick W. 

Rosertson, M.A., of Brighton. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
BELONGING not to the High Church, to the Low 
Church, or to the Broad Church, Frederick 
Robertson was a distinguished member, repre- 
sentative, and champion of the living Church in 
England. He was not a man of genius ; he was 
not a thinker; he was not even a great orator ; 
but he possessed in a rare degree apostolical sim- 
plicity and earnestness. It would be unfair t0 
estimate him by a literary standard ; it would 
be absurd as well as unfair to judge him by re- 








ference either to heterodoxy or orthodoxy. His 
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power in Brighton, the chief field of his exer- 
tions, and with which his name will for ever be 
associated, was that of contagious, courageous, 
invincible sympathy. In boundless fervor his 
loving heart spoke, and that was his eloquence. 
No other eminent preacher of modern days in- 
spired so much affection, just because no other 
poured so much affection forth. The beautiful 
and holy soul that gleamed through his impas- 
sioned eyes and in his transfigured countenance 
took men captive ere one word had fallen from 
his lips. We believe that Mr. Robertson had 
originally been in the army, and though he ex- 
changed the red coat for the black one, it was 
the spirit of the soldier that continued to 
animate him. He had a military promptitude, 
a martial disregard of danger. He was ever 
ready to be the martyr, but it was ever also 
with the air and temper of the most heroic 
chivalry. When urging his brethren to be saints, 
it was with the impetuosity of a battle charge. 
His gallant example was better than his sermons, 
panoplied with transforming vigour though his 
sermons might be. The leader of more than one 


the Church wholly unlike that of the layman. 
He is the anointed minister, the sworn cham- 
pion of the established. The schismatie dispo- 
sition is 


to repress it. To seek the liberty of the prophet 
or apostle while held fast by the oaths of the 
priest involves disloyalty to the objects of the 
priesthood. God’s prophets and apostles in every 
age have one kind of work, and the priests of 


more fatal to a Church in one of its | 
priests than the heretical, and a Church is bound | 


morbid luxury; and to amplify the beautiful old 
saying, that to labour is to pray, into a tedious 
rigmarole about the dignity of labour, is to add 
one cant more to the leprous host of cants already 
existing. There is no dignity in sweeping chim- 
neys, in cleaning drains, in emptying cesspools, or 
in killing pigs, though it is necessary that these and 
| other unsavoury employments should be under- 
| taken by somebody. ‘The characteristic of the 
| present age, according to Mr. Robertson—echoing 


the best Church or of the worst have another. | Wordsworth—is the disposition to acknowledge 
There is no reason why the priest should not | the value of that which appears to be small and 
have gifts as beautiful as those of the apostle, | insignificant. Woe to the age if it has no deeper 
gifts as valiant as those of the prophet; yet in| or truer characteristic. A divine and catholic 
his case it is involved logically, and also by a | principle should embrace alike what is small and 
higher law than logic, that the exercise of the | what is great ; but fruitfully it can reach what is 
gifts should be subordinated to the interests of | small only through the channel of what is great. 
the Church, and ruled by the will of its chiefs | Mr. Robertson had infinite faith in the Words- 
or ofits supreme chief. Our heartiest regard goes | worthian philosophy as a counteractive to mate- 
forth to loving and lofty souls, such as Frederick | rialism. But what folly to expect from a senti- 
Robertson, who strive to awaken the religious | mental poetry, diluted by vague and often vapid 
life in the hearts of their brethren, to call the | reflections, what, if achieved at all, must be the 
multitude from the error of their ways, and to | result of heroism and religion. English poetry 
promote the social and spiritual elevation of their | has always been of a reflective kind; it has 








forlorn hope against England’s frowning citadel 
of miseries and sins, he died as one so devoted 
and undaunted should die, in the breach. Much 
England needs men of a more prophetic stamp. 
He saw not the worst either of her sins or of her 
miseries. Though not superficial, yet he was 
too prompt, too practical, and too direct, to pierce 
much beneath the surface. Never had he marched 
in the region of great tragedies and great re- 
morses. He beheld the edifice of society 
shattered and tottering ; but he could not fulmi- 
nate his way down to the foundation of its 
decay. The Melanchthon of an age that required 
Luthers more than Melanchthons, he shot arrows 
at iniquities and abominations that could only 
have been effectually attacked by battering rams. 
The foe of cant in all its ugliest shapes, he was 
yet not quite free from conventionalism. His 
quick impressionability explains this. He took 
in the degree that he gave, like all men of a tem- 
perament at once so sensitive and so popular. 
Any amendment short of a radical reformation 
no one in England was abler to advocate or to 
accomplish. Cut off in early manhood, he is des- 
tined to achieve more when dead than when alive. 
His thee volumes of sermons have attained a 
rapid celebrity, and the present volume will no 


country. Yet we cannot overlook the cardinal | always communed with and affectionately de- 
characteristics and stringent duties of a Church. | lineated nature. Half of our poetry, from early 
For that liberty of prophesying of which the noble | times, has been filled with melancholy musings. 
Jeremy Taylor eloquently spake we have risked | There was nothing notably new, then, in 
much, and we are ready to risk more. The} Wordsworth’s utterances. If the despotism of 


liberty of prophesying we should, however, 
utterly renounce, if clothed with the robe of 
priesthood in the Church of England. We think 


never very fairly discussed. 
mands; religion is the most conservative of all | 
agencies, and a Church is the most conservative 
of religion’s agencies; from its very nature fiercely 
warring with latitudinarianism. If there is the 
continual interchange of life between society and 
the Church, so much the more conservative may 
the Church safely be. It is when this interchange 
ceases that danger both tothe Church and tosociety 
arises. Anda Churchis too apt in its declining 
days to confound the slavery to formalism with 
conservative force. Still, if it lose sight of the 
conservative idea, it may as well surrender to its 
foes at once. It has torn itself away from that 
deep root in the past which is its salvation—it 
has fulfilled its mission: let it die. That Fre- 
derick Robertson carried the liberty of prophe- 
sying to excess we do not say; but in the exult- 











doubt have readers as numerous, though perhaps 
of a different class. The most important portions 
of the contents are two lectures on the influence 
of poetry on the working classes, and a lecture on 
Wordsworth. We were at Brighton when the 
latter was delivered, and can testify to the 
immense enthusiasm which it produced. Mr. 
Robertson had very bitter foes. Some hated him 
from blindest bigotry; others from meanest envy. 
His fiercest enemies were in his own Church, 
though he had done so much to extend that 
Church’s empire ; and it is painful to know that 
by thwarting and calumniating him they dark- 
ened the sorrow of parting from family, from 
friends, from a beloved flock, and from admiring 
townsmen. But, if his noble brow was scarred 
and his tenderest feelings wounded, his brave 
heart could not be broken by such base antipa- 
thies. Though it would be wrong to question 
Mr. Robertson’s thorough unselfishness and 
absolute sincerity, yet his position as a 
clergyman in the Church of England was 
somewhat anomalous. Dissent repelled him, 
as it must repel every man of elevated mind, 
of refined taste, and of Catholic culture. 
But the formularies of his own Church were a 
limit to his freedom of action. To suppose, } j 
however, that the Church dignitaries, to 
whose control he was more immediately sub- | t 
jected, would have allowed him the utmost 
latitude in the interpretation of the formu- 
laries which he might choose to claim, would | | 


be purely insane. Any clergyman not accepting | t 
the Book of Common Prayer in its most orthodox | superficialised religion, destroyed its grandeur | some overwhelming calamity that threatens the 
| very existence of the nation, or by the dominance 


| of some sublime religious idea. The former in 
| England must prepare the way of the latter. 


and obvious sense is in serious peril either of 
equivocating with his conscience, or of rebelling | t 
or seeming to rebel against canonical authority. | t 
A mutinous priest differs very little, if at all, 
from a mutinous soldier. He who consecrates 
himself to the priesthood in the Church of Eng- 
land knows that implicit obedience is demanded | i 
of him, as in every vast ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. Mr. Robertson’s attitude and action, then, 
were substantially those of a rebel in the Church. 
A layman may differ from much in the Church of 
England, and yet be a faithful and affectionate 
member thereof. Here there is no inconsistency, 


eminently conservative institution. 


somewhat vulgarise his influence by mingling in 
every social, perchance in every political, agita- 
tion. 
energies in his own distinct, in his own peculiar } 
sphere. 
mands: he speaks with authority. If he is per- | 

| 


of other platform orators. 
from the lethargy of which the Churches have | 
been accused, except by rushing into the midst of | 
things the most common? Herein we conceive | 
was Mr. Robertson’s principal mistake. 
found the Church of England accused of inaction, | cism. There is no masterly array of thoughts; 
of apathy. He determined to wipe away that | thereare nosubtle perceptions. There are brilliant 
reproach. The Church through him was to | rhetorical passages, but rhetorical only. 
come into vital contact with the people. 

They who had been the most hopelessly es. | 
tranged were to be brought back to the fold 
by the voice of one good shepherd among many 
careless hirelings. 
verted, the outcast was to be reclaimed, the 


accommodate itself to the community’s clamorous 
wants, almost to its caprices. 


and solemnity. 


ing bound of that liberty he overlooked his 
relations and obligations to the Church as an | 
We doubt 


also whether the priest, the clergyman, does not | 
| 
| 


There is work enough for his most zealous | 


Like the Church itself, the priest com- | 


petually before the world as lecturer, as platform 
orator, he descends to the level of other lecturers, 


Is there no escape | 


He 


The sceptic was to be con- 
ealousies between class and class were to cease. 


ransfix, to transform the community; it was to | 


Now within a 
imited circle, and down to a very limited depth, | 
his scheme might have ample success. But it | 


The two things least felt in 
hese days are the awfulness of the invisible, and 
he worth and glory of heroism. ‘To raise a con- 


n debate. We should learn to view contempla- 


and heroism as related realities. 











No dishonesty. But the priest holds a relation to 





| capital, the idolatry of the material, were to be 
resisted, it was not surely the productions— 
sometimes beautiful, but often childish and 





that this point is imperfectly understood, and | tedious—of a pedantic school that could be the 
A Church com-} main engines of battle. 


It is not the poet’s 
vocation to be didactic. His province is at once 
more genial, joyous, and divine. Who is ever- 
more to sing the freshness of the Universe if the 
poet takes to preaching? Poetry best fulfils its 
mission when not conscious of any. Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and others who have tried to 
be philosophers as well as poets, have added 
lotus-eating to money-grubbing — that is, one 
selfishness to another, instead of triumphing over 
an insatiate cupidity. The meditative tendency 
of the English, promoted as it is by the rural 
life which so many of them lead, and by other 
circumstances, may deaden the heart for pa- 
triotic aspirings and activities quite as com- 
pletely as the appetite for gain. Better poets 
than those of the moralising order would have 
been such poets as inflamed and fed devotedness 
to the fatherland. The heroic and the patriotic 
virtues, religion, and that love which is the 
daughter of religion,—let some poet discourse to 
us of these things, and we shall listen; but we 
shall not listen to him who proses away to us 


| hour after hour about an indolent passiveness. 


If Utilitarianism, that god of this ignoble gene- 


| ration, is hideous, we see slight profit in strewing 


daffodils at his feet. In truth, it is questionable 
whether Mr. Robertson, manly as we must admit 
him to have been, was not exceedingly ensnared 
by sentimentalism. He rejoiced over the popu- 
larity of authors like Dickens and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, though such authors never lead us into the 
realm of profound and genuine feeling. If we 
value this volume, it is for its frankness and ear- 
nestness, and not for its grasp or delicacy of criti- 


As a 
rhetorician Mr. Robertson had few equals; yet is 
his style free from rhetorical trick and tawdri- 
ness. It was a leading aim of Mr. Robertson’s 
generous career to fill up the chasm that divides 
the working classes from the classes above them. 
This is the most pervading idea of the volume. 


| He won, as he could not fail to do, the ardent and 
Not as an imperial power was the Church to! loyal regard of the working classes; but the 


chasm opened again almost ere his own grave 
had closed. There are only two ways whereby a 
nation which has broken up into classes that 
hate and dread each other can be restored to 
harmonious and honest unity—by conflict with 


troversy, as Mr. Robertson in some of these | In England class fears and detests class because 
pages does, about the comparative value of con- 
templation and action, is to miss the real matter 


all classes are held in degrading chains by the 
enchantments of peace. The peace which is the 
bounteous blessing of God, and the peace which 


tion and action not as antagonistic facts; but | is the craven calculation of man—how different 
religion j 

Why should Wordsworth be brought, as Mr. | the latter we should abhor as a main source of 
Robertson brings him, to correct Carlyle, both 
Wordsworth and Carlyle having seen so little 
what the age most yearns for, most needs ? | them : 
Contemplation of a merely poztic kind is a | When, if a whole people was heroic, was such 


| these two! The former it is lawful to desire— 
| debasement and decay. It is nonsense talking to 
the various classes of the community and telling 
that they ought to love each other. 
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to fight for their country. At present, chiefly 
through the influence of men resembling Mr. 


Robertson, the higher classes have busied them- | 
selves in establishing institutions and accomplish- | 
ing reforms for the benefit of the working classes. | \ 

less good Protestants for stating this. 


But the working classes are scantily grateful. 
They are disposed to hurl at the upper classes 
the charge of dilettanteism, though they may 
not use the word. 


dition of the poor is better than the ancient in- 


difference; and why should we not grant this ? | 
But how little have you done when you have | 
merely brouglit a ripple to the drowsy waters of | 
> An angel must come and stir the | 


indifference. 
waters to their depths if they are to heal en- 
mities and jealousies which have been growing 
for long years. Nevertheless, we suppose that 
philanthropic dilettanteism must have its day. 
A kind of hollow brotherhood will be created in 
society, and every class will profess to be satisfied 
that every other class is doing its duty. The dream 
will be delightful enough while it lasts; and it may 
seem cruel to disturb it with our forebodings. 
But we shall not cease to proclaim that, unless 
the community is enveloped in the cloud of one 
common disaster, or in the fire of one common 
enthusiasm, redemption for England cannot 
arise. As far as they bear then on social 
reforms, or on primordial organic reforms of 
any kind, Frederick Robertson’s writings will 
leave the world unchanged. Much deeper, 
much higher, much wider must redeeming 
potencies go. But Robertson’s productions may 
serve as a blessed leaven to the character of the 
individual. They will compel many a formalist 
to be something better than a formalist. If they 
bring him no nearer the awfulness of the In- 
visible, if they reveal not to him the worth and 
glory of heroism, they will help him to beholda 
beauty in his brother’s countenance, and to 
panoply himself with manliness. Let then these 
brave books go forth cheering and conquering to 
all the homes of England. ATTICUS. 


THREE ARCHBISHOPS. 

Archbishops : Lanfranc, Anselm, 

A’Becket. By Wasnineron and Mark 

Wicks. London: Bennett. 

We recollect being told in our childhood that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the second man 
in the realm—a fact that very much puzzled our 
young brains, seeing that we used to hear so very 
little about him, in comparison with the Duke of 
Wellington, Earl Grey, or even plain Mr. Can- 
ning or Mr. Peel. It took some time to clear up 
the difficulty; and even when the question of 
precedency in rank was explained, we used to 
wonder very much why the Archbishop, as 
Primate of all England, did not take more fre- 
quent opportunities of asserting his pre-eminence. 
Time was, however, when this pre-eminence was 
as substantial, as it is now only shadowy and 
complimentary. Not to know this would be to 
be ignorant of the entire stream of English 
history—at least, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to that of Charles I. 

Of the three Archbishops whose lives are here 
set before us, each occupied, both by his position 
and native force of character, that substantial 
pre-eminence of which we have spoken, and 
which they asserted in clear unmistakable tones 
that ring to us across the centuries—echoes from 
noble spirits of the past, whose life struggles 
have contributed to make England what she is at 
the present day, the home of freedom and the 
admiration of the world. Such praise may sound 
extravagant and paradoxical to some of our 
readers, but we are not careful to qualify it. 
Let our history be read without prejudice, and it 
will clearly be seen that the struggle between the 
temporal and ecclesiastical powers in England 
under the Anglo-Norman Kings was one between 
might and right, between brute force on one side 
and conscience and intellect on the other. The 
Church, with all its faults, showed itself as the 
natural protector of the commonalty against the 
tyrauny of the King and the rapacity of bis 
barons. It was not always actuated by the 
purest of motives, and the allegiance that it pro- 
fessed to a foreign power has always at first 
sight raised against it a suspicion of want of 
patriotism. But, in those unsettled times, what 
was more natural than that an archbishop should 
appeal from anything that he regarded as a 
gross injustice to the sense of universal Christen- 


The Three 


fe iiaine a ae | 
teaching needed ? But charities the most celes- ; 
tial abounded when peer and peasant had alike | 


It may be maintained that | 
the interest of the aristocratic order in the con- | 


| any motive power in existence before the modern 





dom? That sense was believed to have its living | 
representative at Rome in the person of the Pope, 
and they who appealed to it did so not only | 


| from a firm conviction that they were doing | 


right, but because it was the only tribunal 
recognised as capable of judging between them 
and the temporal sovereignty. We are none the 
Pro- 
testantism was a thing to be evolved in the 
course of centuries, and it came in its own right 
time; but for any one now to ignore the benefits 
conferred upon Europe during the middle ages 
by the Church of Rome, would be as silly as if he 
were to shut his eyes to the much greater ad- 
vantages that we have derived from the Refor- 
mation. In fact, to borrow the most ordinary 
illustration, it would be much the same as if he 
were to deny that oil lamps were of any use in 
lighting the streets before gas, or that there was 


application of steam. 

The authors of the present work have done 
good service in endeavouring to make the English 
people better acquainted with the history 
of England, and especially of the Church 
in England, by these studies of the lives of 
Lanfranc, Anselm, and A’Becket, neither of 
whom has had sufficient space allotted to his 
individual portraiture in our ordinary histories. 
The last mentioned is the best known, principally 
we suppose from his tragical fate; but his two 
illustrious predecessors are not less deserving 
than he of the tribute here paid to their memory. 

The first of “the three Archbishops,” Lan- 
franc, had already achieved a European reputa- 
tien, when called from the comparative seclusion 
of a monastery at Caen to assume the primacy of 
all England. Born at Pavia in the year 1005, of 
a senatorial family, he was originally destined 
to the profession of the law, and had indeed entered 
upon that profession after studying successively 
in his native city, in Bologna, and in Cologne. 
As a lawyer, he soon became distinguished both 
for his eloquence and legal skill. ‘ ‘The latter 
was in such request, that his opinions were sought 
by the most experienced jurisconsults of his 
time.” We next hear of him as having “left 
Pavia, crossed the Alps and traversed France, 
and about the year 1036 fixed his residence at 
Avranches, in Normandy, surrounded by many 
scholars.” The reason of this change in his 
pursuits our authors conceive to lie in the disin- 
clination of Lanfranc to cramp and fetter his 
mind by the dull routine of legal pursuits. He 
longed to expatiate in the wider fields of meta- 
physics and philosophy, and “ it was only natural 
therefore that he should turn his eyes across the 
Alps, to a country where mind had more activity 
and freedom, and where these questions had been 
debated for two or three preceding centuries.” 
Whatever may have been his motives, we 
find him at the time mentioned acting as 
a teacher at Avranches in one of the schools 
then open to the younger branches of the 
French nobility. Here he soon became cele- 
brated as an expert dialectician, and it was 
not long before his studies assumed a theological 
complexion. We next hear of him as having 
entered the Benedictine monastery at Bee, in 
Normandy, in the year 1042, he being then thirty- 
seven years of age. Of this monastery and its 
inmates the account given by our authors is far 
from flattering. If, as some allege, Lanfranc was 
actuated by ambitious motives in joining it, he 
must have soon found out his mistake, for the 
monastic brothers then dwelling there were of all 
men the least capable of appreciating his lofty 
attainments. It is more probable, however, that 
in entering this monastery, and taking up the 
profession of a monk, he sought to withdraw 
himself somewhat from those daring metaphysical 
speculations which he could scarcely indulge in 
without hazard to his salvation. Many now were 
the trials that he had to endure from his asso- 
ciates. The greatest virtue of a good monk, 
every one knows, is obedience; and to such an 
extent was this carried in early times, as to be 
for the most part galling and often ludicrous. 
‘“* Everything that could abase the heart and teach 
practical humility was enjoined by tle rules of 
the order. The junior was to pay constant 
respect to his senior, to rise from table when he 
passed, and not to sit till bidden; both juniors | 
and seniors were to maintain perfect silence | 
except at certain hours, and to obey the order of | 
the abbot without question or scruple.” This was 
bad enough; but what will our classical friends 
say to the torture which Lanfranc must have 
endured when one day, as he was reading aloud, 





| 


the presiding prior objected to his pronunciation 


| of the word docére, and ordered him to make it 


doctre? So well, however, had Lanfranc learned 
to obey, that he immediately complied with his 
superior’s mandate. Still we need not wonder that 
he often grew weary of this life, and at one time 
resolved to quit it for the solitude of a hermitage, 
The abbot, Herluin, it seems, learned his inten- 
tion, and, having dissuaded him from it, shortly 
afterwards raised him to the post of prior of the 
monastery. Having reached this dignity, the 
first use made of it by Lanfranc was to open a 
school in the monastery, similar to that at 
Avranches; nor was it long before his old reputa- 
tion brought him a host of scholars eager to profit 
by his instruction. 

The kind of education given in the schools at 
this period is somewhat better than most people 
suppose, and is well described by our authors. 
We have not space, however, to dwell upon this, 
nor upon Lanfranc’s fame as a teacher. Suffice 
it that, in the words of Ordericus Vitalis, “To 
understand the admirable genius and erudition of 
Lanfranc, one ought to be an Herodianin grammar, 
an Aristotle in dialectics, a Tully in rhetoric, an 
Augustine and Jerome and other expositors of 
the law and grace in the Holy Scriptures. Athens 
itself, in its most flourishing state, renowned for 
the excellency of its teaching, would have 
honoured Lanfranc in every branch of eloquence 
and discipline, and would have desired to receive 
instruction from his wise maxims.” 

Such was the man who, having attracted the 
notice of William Duke of Normandy, whom he 
served by pleading his cause with the Pope in a 
matrimonial affair, namely, a marriage with his 
cousin Matilda, within the prohibited degrees, 
was invited by this same William, after he had 
conquered the Anglo-Saxons at Hastings, to 
come over to England and assume thie pallium of 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lanfranc was at this time Abbot of St. Ste- 
phen’s at Caen, an offshoot of the monastery at 
Bec, and, after having achieved a great victory 
over the celebrated Berengarius on the subject 
of transubstantiation, was resting upon his laurels, 
little dreaming of the great dignity about to be 
thrust upon him. It was with difficulty that 
Lanfranc was prevailed upon to undertake it. 
He preferred to remain in his seclusion and busy 
himself about the affairs of his monastery, rather 
than mix with a people whom he esteemed _bar- 
barians, and whose language even he was not 
acquainted with. Having allowed his scruples, 
however, to be overborne, no one could have 
possibly conducted himself with greater dignity 
or more conscientious fidelity to his trust than 
Lanfranc. It was in the year 1070 that Lanfranc 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
he continued for eighteen years to administer the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom in a manner 
that conciliated the respect both of the conqueror 
and the conquered. Lanfranc expired in the 
year 1089, eighteen months after the death of 
William the Conqueror, and his death was uni- 
versally deplored. ‘Even the Saxons had learnt 
to love the man who had so often warded from 
them the stroke of the oppressor; while to the 
Church it was deemed an irreparable misfortune.” 

Lanfranc was succeeded in the archiepiscopate 
of Canterbury by Anselm, who was born in the 
year 1033 or 1034, in the city of Aoust, and was 
afterwards a pupil of Lanfranc at Bec, in Nor- 
mandy. When Lanfranc withdrew to Caen, his 
pupil Anselm remained as prior and teacher at 
Bee. In this capacity Anselm had not an easy 
time of it. A young and mischievous monk 
named Osbern carried on a series of petty annoy- 
ances against him. Anselm, however, succeeded 
in gaining this young monk to his cause to such 
an extent, that the latter, being overtaken with 
illness and seeing death inevitable, promised 
Anselm to transmit to him an account of his 
unknown destiny. Anselm then of course saw a 
vision, which tended very materially to raise him 
in the estimation of the brothers of the monas- 
tery ; and the consequence was that when Abbot 
Herluin died, in the autumn of 1078, Prior 
Anselm was unanimously chosen to succeed him. 
After attaining the abbacy, Anselm’s habits were 
not much altered, except, perhaps, that he had 
more to do in attending to the affairs of his 
monastery. Such occupations must have been 
wearying to him, for he was naturally of a con- 
templative, studious turn of mind, and indeed 
somewhat of a mystic as well as an ascetic. 
“Severe as a prior and abbot, he seemed to feel 
both for himself and his monks that Heaven was 
only to be reached by forced marches.” Hence 
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we may believe that there was but “Lenten 
entertainment” generally for the poor monks 
under Anselm’s rule—not altogether, however, 
because it was his choice, but in consequence of 
affailure in the crops and the expenses incurred 
by putting up a new bell. Personally Anselm 
rather relished a hard diet, as tending to 
keep the body in subjection, and all the time 
that he could spare from his necessary daily 
duties and devotions was bestowed by him upon 
the composition of those theological treatises 
which immediately became popular, but are now 
only referred to by students diving into the 
literature of the middle ages. 

In 1079 Anselm visited England, and was 
hospitably entertained by his old master, now 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and high in the 
favour of his sovereign. Anselm’s fame had come 
over to England before him, and during his short 
stay here he earned “golden opinions,” not only 
among the clergy, but the laity as well. The 
King himself took notice of him, and invited him 
to his court, where the nobles vied with each 
other in doing him honour. In the spring 
of 1080 Anselm returned to his monastery, 
where he remained until 1092, when he again 
visited England, three years after the death of 
Lanfranc. 

All this time the see of Canterbury remained 
vacant, the King hypocritically pretending that 
it was impossible for him to find a worthy suc- 
cessor to Lanfranc. The truth, however, was, 
that Rufus, who was perhaps the most rapacious 
and unjust of all our sovereigns, had resolved 
upon keeping the revenues of the archbishopric 
to himself, and had hitherto resisted all the 
entreaties made to him to nominate any one to 
the office. The presence of Anselm in England 
at this time has been uncharitably supposed by 
some to have reference to the securing of that 
dignity for himself. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that he came over on business connected 
with his monastery, which had possessions in 
England that required to be looked after. But 
whatever may have been the cause of his visit, 
he was immediately hailed by the clergy and 
people of Canterbury as their Archbishop. The 
next day he paid a visit to the King, who re- 
ceived him with distinguished honour, and 
Anselm took the liberty of remonstrating with 
his royal host upon the subject of the vacant 
archbishopric. William upon this of course 
naturally expected that he was soliciting it for 
himself, and hinted as much to one of his friends. 
“But by the cross of Lucca,” said he, “ neither 
henor any save myself shall hold that office.” 
On another occasion he was asked permission to 
have prayers publicly offered up that God 
might move him to change his purpose respecting 
the appointment to the primacy, “Pray what 
you like,” was his answer ; “I shall do what I 
like.” Matters continued in this state until 
about Easter 1093, when the King, being seized 
with a violent illness, sent in all haste for Anselm 
to shrive him. Anselm was at this time on 
his way to the coast, with the intention of em- 
barking for Normandy. He hastened, however, 
to obey the summons of the King, and upon being 
admitted to his presence implored him by his 
hopes of salvation to make reparation to the 
Church and people of England, so long oppressed 
by him. “The stricken tyrant promises every- 
thing; gives freedom to the prisoners unjustly 
detained, and a bishop to the church at Lincoln; 
pays his debts; swears to respect the rights of the 
people, and to enact only wise and good laws.” 
His courtiers then press him to name a successor 
to Lanfranc, and at length he makes them all 
happy by naming Anselm. Anselm himself, we 
are told, was the only person that did not rejoice 
at his good fortune; and not only entreaties, but a 
little gentle force, had to be used to make him 
grasp the crozier. This happened on the 6th of 
March 1093, and on the 4th of December in the 
same year Anselm was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Henceforward farewell to him for ever that 
tranquillity so necessary to his nature! “ From 
the first,” says Eadmer, “he perceived and fore- 
told that many would be the troubles he would 
have to endure during his pontificate.” To the 
Bishops who congratulated him on his election 
he said that they were “yoking together an 
untamed bull and a weak old ewe, and that the 
bull would gore and trample upon his yoke-fellow.” 
And as he predicted so it fell out. “The series of 
Contests between William and his Archbishop, 
80 well known to the readers of English history, 


of William’s expedition into Normandy, when 
the Archbishop was advised to make him a pre- 
sent. This he did to the extent of 500/.—a large 
sum at that time, considering the impoverished 
state of the archbishopric. The King, however, 
did not think it enough, and rejected it with dis- 
dain. The next occasion of dispute arose from 


Smith; but there are times when the comic and 
the whimsical become wearisome. Man cannot al- 
ways be seeking mere amusement, or travelling 
for the sake of nothing but health and excitement. 
There are other things to be reported besides the 
remarks of the lisping tourist as he stood with 
his back to the fire in the great room of the 


Anselm’s requesting permission to convele a | monastery on Mont St. Bernard, or the American 
synod for the reformation of abuses, to which | gentleman’s propensity to “ whittle” and expec- 
the King gave a decided negative. Anselm next | torate, or the “pepper-box” shape of the towers of 
requested the King’s permission to go to Rome, | St. Peter’s. We must have our learned travellers, 
for the purpose of receiving the pallium from | our De Tocquevilles as well as our Mrs. Trol- 
Pope Urban II. This furnished two distinct | lopes, our Tourneforts and D’Ohssons as well as 
grounds of quarrel: first, because the King / our Kinglakes and Gautiers. Mr. King is not 
thought the Archbishop should be content to | exactly the learned traveller as he was heretofore 
receive the pallium from himself; and second, | known, who was unfortunately often a duller dog 
because the English Church had not yet decided | than need be. He has a pleasing style, not fri- 
as to which of the two rival Popes, Urban II. or | volous, yet decidedly not heavy. He sketches 
Clement, should be acknowledged in this country. | the Alpine valley, the glacier, the lonely hut 
To settle this point, the King summoned an | amid the snow, the larch forest, and the moun- 
assembly of Lords, spiritual and temporal, to meet | tain solitude, with a picturesque artistic touch ; 
him at Rockingham. In this assembly Anselm | but he travelled with an additional purpose, 
stated the nature of the dispute between himself | which he accomplished. He set out to explore 
and the King in a long speech, which he concluded | the valleys of the Alps, and examine among other 
with the following words: “ Understand, there- things their geological and botanical features; and 
fore, that in matters pertaining to God and His | the result is a book which, entertaining and plea- 
Church I shall obey the successor of St. Peter ; | sant as it is, will not be found wanting in solid 
in things pertaining to the dignity of my lord the information. 
the King, I shall fulfil the duties of a counsellor} Our project, he says, was 
and faithful subject.” This determination he} To traverse from head to foot all the remote and 
desired the Bishops present to convey to the | less frequented valleys of Piedmont which descend 
King; but they all declining, Anselm went him- | from the steep southern face of the great Pennine 
self, and repeated to the King personally what | chain, from Mont Blane west to Monte Rosa east. 
he had before stated in the assembly. The King’s | The latter noble mountain, with its deep glens and 
rage, as might be expected, knew no bounds, and | their remarkable inhabitants, had been an especial 
| object of interest to us ever since we had been present 


he called upon the assembly to depose Anselm. | at one of the great annual fairs at Varallo. The pic- 


ae . yet a bees BA be a | turesque Greek-like costumes peculiar to each Val, 
unwilling to ta e, and for a time tie quarre! | the striking beauty of the women both young and 
was patched up by a hollow reconciliation. It | old, the accounts we heard of the district, and also its 
broke out again, however, in 1097, when Anselm romantic scenery so far as a hasty reconnoitring en- 
again requested leave to visit the Pope, and was | abled us to judge, excited a strong wish to see more 
twice refused. But this time he resolved to go, | of them; and when, from the road between Como 
even without leave, and accordingly left the | and Milan, on our way to Venice, we took « farewell 
shores of England in October 1097, having first look of Monte Rosa, its many summits flittering in 
given his benediction to William, whom he was | —— sun like enone mag tg a 
not again to see either in friendship or anger. — | US N'ne - aera et agit 3, “mys ee > 
We must hurry over the subsequent events in Another and at least equa incitement was the desire 
Kéeities ‘life The A hbi , ! “ther to explore the wonderful glaciers and scenes of Alpine 
mse te ly Mapor le Archbishop was received | crandeur of these southern valleys. Many of them 
with distinguished honour by the Pope, while the | have hitherto been but little known except to scien- 
King appropriated to himself the revenues of the | tifie travellers, or through the pages of De Saussure 
archbishopric. Upon William’s death, in 1100, | and Forbes. They promised too, what it is not easy 
Anselm returned to England, and upon reaching ; to find nowadays, the pleasure and adventure of tra- 
Dover was well received by the new sovereign, velling in a country not overrun with tourists, and 
Henry I. It was not long, however, before a | abounding in every element of natural interest, from 
dispute arose between the two, upon Henry’s | se reer a? ear: and mh ranges, the last 
insisting that the Archbishop should be reinvested | pee 8 a deer crates mpneetr aan ~ 
by him, and do homage according to the custom | g,youard oe teeth Italien’ a German, as 
e 11. ° . 3 3 DS 9 ) > aT aD, . 
of his 7 Mag tg This sng . — strongly contrasted as the wonderful gradations of 
journey to Rome, upon an appeal to the Pope, | their vegetation. 
Who decided the matter by @ compromise, and | With these objects in view he took farewell of 
pra lin ne ~ se 4 pe a ° | the beaten track of English travellers and the 
2 ae Se a 1€ Prece- | city of Aosta, made ever memorable by Count 





dency between the sees of Canterbury and York. 
At length, however, death came to relieve him 
from his troubles, on the 21st of April 1109, in 
the sixteenth year of his primacy and the seventy- 
sixth of his age. Our authors, in summing up 
his character, pronounce him to have been “the 
greatest and best man of his age ;” as a poli- 
tician perhaps inferior to Lanfranc, but in his 
moral and religious character decidedly much 
above him. 

Of the third Archbishop we have not left our- 
selves much room to speak. The main facts in 
his life, however, are so well known, that we do 
not much regret this. ‘To recapitulate them here 
would be like making an abstract from any 
ordinary history of England. Let us, therefore, 
only say at once that our authors have contrived 
most skilfully to invest it with fresh interest, and 
that lovers of the picturesque in style will be 
much gratified by the description given of 
London at the time when A’Becket was born 
into it. The various events in his life are also | 
admirably sketched—his magnificence and gra- 
cious disposition as a layman, his self-denial 
when he became primate, his quarrels with 
Henry, his inflexible consistency, his magna- | 
nimity in misfortunes, and his barbarous murder 
—all these are vividly brought before us ; anda 
fit discrimination is shown by the authors in their 
estimate of his virtues and his failings. 
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ITALIAN VALLEYS. 
The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps. 
Rev. S. W. Kixe, F.R.G.S. 


By the | 
London: J. 


Xavier de Maistre’s touching story of “ The Le- 
per’s tower,” provided only with a pair of saddle 
bags for himself and his companion, and a couple 
of japanned cases—the whole viaticum weighing 
only 132 pounds—to wander forthree monthsamong 
those romantic scenes. Nor is it a small part of 
the matter that his companion was a lady. Mrs. 
King, with true British perseverance, scaled with 
him the perilous heights, skirted the preci- 
pice along the mountain road, and dared all 
the other dangers of Alpine flood and field, hap- 
pily with only one accident. In descending into 
the Val de Cogne, the lady, being on a mule at 
one of the steepest and most dangerous points, 
suddenly fell and disappeared from her husband’s 
sight under the rocks. “ On hastening forwards,” 
says Mr. King, “I found that most providen- 
tially she had just escaped the edge, and was not 
hurt.” In this way Mrs. King bravely pene- 
trated into regions rarely seen even by English 


| wanderers, and perhaps never yet seen by an 


English lady. The difficulties of obtaining food 
and shelter were of no trifing kind. Oftentimes 
the undaunted lady slept “snugly ensconced” 
in her plaid upon the ground between two shel- 
tered rocks. A “shakedown” of leaves in a 
herdsman’s hut, or a bed of hay in a barn, was a 
comparative luxury. Here is Mr. King’s account 
of one such fortunate instance: 

When we sought our quarters for the night, stum- 
bling in the dark up a stony bank, we were led round 
the corner of a detached hovel, through a low door- 


| way (to enter which I had to stoop double) into a 


little hayloft, where, by the dim lamp, one of the 


Murray. _ | shepherds was shaking up the hay ready for our beds. 
Ir is pleasant enough to travel now and then | After cautioning us against a dark chasm at the fur- 





commenced in the year 1094—upon the occasion 





with a companion like Mr. Sala, or Mr. Albert | ther end of the loft, he wished us “ bon repos,” show- 
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ing me a wooden bar with which to secure the door; | 
and then, lighting our candles, we reconnoitred our 
quarters. The loft only occupied half the little hovel, 
the other part being a mysterious dark hole, with only 
a loose pole to fence it off. The darkness was impe- 
netrable; but the peculiar odour of fresh-made goats’ 
cheese unmistakably proclaimed part, at least, of what 
it shrouded. The hay was sweet and dry, and we soon 
spread the plaids comfortably over it, put on our warm 
woollen jerseys, and covering ourselves up with ano- | 
ther large warm plaid, homespun in the far distant | 
island of Iona, we put out the lights carefully, for fear 
of the hay, and were soon fast asleep. Our slumbers 
were only disturbed by the clattering of goats, which | 
at first startled us with their antics overhead, these | 
restless animals never seeming to sleep, and keeping 
up an unwearying skirmishing all night round the 
hovel or on the rough shingle roof. When we woke 
in the morning the light was streaming through the | 
crevices between the stones and shapeless slates, and, 
unbarring the door, I found it was already nearly five. | 
We washed and made a simple toilet with the help of | 
a pocket mirror at a bubbling stream close at hand, | 
refreshed by the bracing morning air after the close 
hayloft, and with much the same exhilaration as one | 
feels on turning on deck in the early morning, after a 
hot night atsea. The evening before 1 had set on the 
portable saucepan with rice, to stew all night by the 
embers, and now, fully swelled and with a little new 
milk and sugar, we made an excellent and supporting 
meal on it. 


At another time, ina little mountain village 
in the Val de Biona, the travellers 


Found excellent beds of fresh maize leaves, 
and, though'at an altitude of 5315 feet, slept with the 
windows wide open. Fitful gleams of lightning every 
now and then paled the moonlight, while the stream- 
lets below murmured with a soothing sound, and the 
troops of charcoal burners, who kept passing under the 
windows until a late hour at night, chanted in fall 
harmony, or joined in merry choruses, which floated 
up from the distance as they descended the valley. 


This was comfort compared with the lodging 
which the travellers had occasionally to put up 
with. Mr. King thus describes a night in the 
village of Cogne : 

Without entering the village, we turned to the left 
on its outskirts, and arrived at a building with two 
large barn-doors, which we were told were the quar- 
ters recommended by Baron Peccoz. The place looked 
as unpromising as could be imagined. After thun- 
dering at the door for some time, not a soul answered, 
and a fresh attack with my hammer was equally un- 
successful. With the aid of a fusee I found it was 
past ten o’clock, when the guide came to say that he 
had clambered up toa window at the back, and roused 
the people. It was a weary time before the padrone 
was heard fumbling at the other side of the door, and 
let us and the mule in. Instead of an inn, we found 
ourselves in an agricultural lumber-room, not a ves- 
tige of furniture, and mother earth the floor; sheaves 
of corn, bundles of hay, antiquated implements, har- 
ness, yokes, &c., almost filled it. At the further end 
a low doorway opened into a dusky little cell, which 
the still mouldering embers and dirty pans, with a 
rough seat or two, showed to be the kitchen and living 
apartment. We took possession of it without cere- 
mony; but a sleeping room seemed out of the ques- 
tion, until the dilatory host, who was still half asleep 
and bewildered at our arrival, brought a huge key, 
and took us up a ladder into the hay- loft, where we 
began to imagine we were to rest for the night, and 
felt quite resigned to a hay-bed again. The large 
key, however, was applied to a side door up a few 
more rounds of a ladder, which revealed a room like 
a pigeon loft, with a couple of pallet-beds, a deal 
table, and benches. It was dirty and close; but so 
much better than we had expected from first appear- 
ances, that we were quite content with it. As soon 
as we bad brought in the saddle and baggage, Dela- 
pierre and myself set to work to make the place more 
comfortable and get something to eat. We had not 
been in long before every individual in the house bad 
half-dressed, and was in the room, pretending to be 
busy, but in reality merely satisfying their curiosity, 
for as far as their efforts were concerned we should 
have got nothing. But Delapierre made a capital 
omelette, and, getting him to bring one of the doubtful- 
looking pans from below, we cleansed it, and I showed 
him how to prepare the mushrooms gathered in the 
morning. Picking them carefully over, they were 
seasoned with pepper and salt from our stores; plenty 
of butter and cream added—the only good things to 
be had, and abundant; and a large panfal was sent 
down to stew by the fire. Delapierre himself certainly 
seemed very distrustful, but the people of the house | 
were horrified at our rasimess, and predicted certain 
death, with grave signs and shakes of the head. They 
made a sumptuous addition to the omelette, which | 
was the only food procurable beside black bread. The 
floor was filthy beyond all precedent, abounding in 
entomological life, and I took my usual precaution in | 
such doubtful quarters of sleeping in shirt and trow- 
sers, tying the Jatter round the ankle with my boot- 
laces, and my wrists with handkerchiefs, effectually 
puzzling the fleas, swarms of which had already 





| many days. 


we might expect. Still we were only too thankful 


| after the last few perilous hours to find ourselves in 
| any bed, having been on foot continuously since 


5am. Daylight showed the squalid dinginess of the 
room, which the light of our wax candles had but 


| dimly disclosed the night before, and we were glad to 


leave it while Delapierre set to work to make it a 
little more habitable. He was evidently relieved to 


| find us perfectly well after our hearty supper of 


mushrooms, and the people were astonished to find 
us alive. But for our indefatigable guide, we never 
could have got any water for washing, and even 
then a bathe in the cold torrent was indispensable 
before I felt quite refreshed. Descending by the hay 
loft and ladder into the barn-like room 
even more singular than the night before; and in the 


something for breakfast, in a dense reeking smoke. 
Outside there was a delicious and exhilarating fresh- 


| ness in the air, and the soothing Sunday chime of 


the bells sounded from the campaniles down the 
valley. 
Rice, milk, goat’s cheese, and polenta, with 


| 


» it seemed | 


| little den at the end I found Delapierre preparing | 





coarse black bread, were often their only fare for | 


“A little knowledge of cookery,” | 





circles we could within sound of my whistle. We 
scrambled up again as hastily as possible, seriously 
calculating the prospects of a dreary night on these 
lonely heights, drenched to the skin, with nothing to 
fortify us against the night air and rain, and buta 
scanty supply of black bread: when I fancied I heard 
a faint clattering of shingle far above us. Stopping 
the mule to listen, Delapierre and I gave a joint 
whoop, which, to our joy, was answered by a wild 
Alpine cadence, evidently from a shepherd. We 
made our way in that direction, and at the top of our 
voices begged him to come down tous. He refused 
for a long time, but at last consented, stimulated b 

the promise of a liberal reward and Delapierre’s 
reproach that he himself would go through fire and 
water to help lost travellers in his own country, and 
especially a ‘‘signora.” It was even now difficult for 
us to find one another in the mist, which we only did 
after a great deal of shouting and whistling ; when 
he led us back to the very rock we had left, and then 
across the morass, over a little stream, at the same 
point I had crossed it. Near this, within a few yards 
of one of my circles, was the long lost track, at the 
very edge of an apparent precipice—the reason of our 
having tried no further in that direction. It now 
seemed strange we had missed it; yet every one who 


says Mr. King—‘“‘an art, the possession of which | has been lost in such heavy cloud and mist knows 


certain philosophers have made one of the chief 
distinctions between man and the animal king- 


| dom, which, nevertheless, Englishmen seem gene- 
| rally to despise—is invaluable in roughing it in 


the mountains.” The fact of a strange lady 
crossing the Col de Vessoney excited considerable 
curiosity among the simple mountain folks. 
Many and eager questions were asked as to 
whence the two came, where they were going, 
and why; and the explanations given seemed 
hardly to satisfy them. At St. Barthélemy the 
muleteer, says Mr King, 


Was closely questioned about us, and, after a long 
council on our proceedings, was seriously warned to 
have nothing more to do with us, as, to say the least, 
we were most ,suspicious characters. Our avoiding 
the towns in the valleys, and passing from Col to Col 
inthe most remote and unvisited districts to be found— 
and where no travellers bad ever been before, much 
less a lady—was clear proof we were avoiding pursuit. 
In short, they told him they had no doubt I was run- 
ning away with mademoiselle, that she was not my 
wife, and that if he continued with us he would get 
himself into serious trouble. The best way for him 
was to join them in refusing to take us over the Col, 
so that we should be obliged to descend to the main 
valley of Aosta by Nus, where we should be within 
reach of pursuit, and Barailler would so escape all 
further trouble about us. 


On another occasion a poor woman “ passion- 
ately condoled ” with the lady at “being dragged 
up to such savage heights by a relentless hus- 
band,” would not be civil to the enthusiastic 
gentleman, and parted with them exclaiming 
“pauvre femme!” Nevertheless, the lady held on 
her way, cheery enough amid the dangers and 
petty troubles which encompassed them—gene- 
rally starting away at early dawn to encounter 
the fatigues of the day. On the Col d’Egua the 
travellers were lost in a dangerous mist: 


As quickly as possible we commenced the descent, 
down a steep incline of loose shingly gneiss; but we 
had gone but a short distance when the slight track 
entirely failed us, near a rock at the foot of the high- 
est point on our left. The thick clouds of drizzling 
mist and snow flakes increased in density, completely 
preventing our seeing further than a few yards before 
us, except at brief intervals; and Delapierre was quite 
at fault, his former passage of the Col, many years 
before, having been made with asmuggling party, in 
the spring, when the weather was clear, and the snow 
deep and firm. We were in a position of difficulty, 
and no small danger, as the day was so far gone, and 
we had no provisions or wine with us, should we be 
kept out on the mountains all night; nor sufficient 
wraps, even for E., to sleep in on the bare rock. It 
was imperative to make every effort to regain the 
track, and, leaving her with the mule, we made one 
détour after another; each time taking a wider circle, 
and signalling to one another with our whistles; but 
allin vain. We found nothing but wild morass or 
stony wastes, ending in impracticable precipices, or 
what seemed so in the indistinctness. 





At length | 


Delapierre, after another trial, hailed me, saying | 
he had found a track in the ravine below, to | 
which we quickly descended, and followed it along | 
the shingly débris; but the narrow mark soon became | 


fainter and fainter, leading us over strangely wild 


ground, up hill and down dell, until I felt convinced | 
we were entirely wrong, and proved to him clearly by | 
my pocket compass that we were steering tothe south | 


We had 
Time was 


of east, and so quite out of our reckoning. 
no alternative but to turn back again. 


most precious, as we had already lost two hours in | 


how bewildering is the effect, and how strangely 
every feature of such a scene is distorted and magni- 
fied, even when well known. 


Mr. King’s sketches of the still primitive life of 
the little towns and villages in these valleys are 
curious and interesting. The chamois hunter is 
there still a real being, and not a poetical embel- 
lisement ; and real chamois—not goat’s flesh, 
which is sold for it, where tourists expect to find 
it “ genuine,”—is common at their table. Here 
we have a pleasing picture of the little German 
colony of Rima—a spot isolated from the world, 
shut out from the sun for months by “over- 
hanging gloomy ridges,” with a snow-winter 
which lasts from November to May or June. 


A community more in contrast with what its first 
distant view would have led us to expect, could 
hardly be imagined. The women (and, with the 
exception of children and the curé, the population 
seemed nearly made up of them) were very handsome 
and graceful; with complexions strikingly clear and 
fair after the darker Val Sesians; and especially re- 
markable the finely drawn eyebrows and lashes of 
their almond-shaped eyes. Their vigorous forms were 
undistorted by the appliances of artificial society, and 
their becoming costume was like the Val Sesians’; 
the short petticoat distinguished by a broad red hem 
at the bottom. The very few men we saw were 
equally robust and well made; and it wasa gratifica- 
tion to see so high a physical type combined with so 
much energy, under such adverse circumstances; and, 
as at Alagna, they were so far educated that every 
soul of fit age, as we were told, could read and write 
fluently. In language, manners, and marriage, these 
little German communities have for centuries held 
themselves entirely and proudly aloof from the other 
inhabitants of the valleys: and, considering the 
smallness of their respective populations, and that all 
are intricately connected by the closest cousinship, it 
is a remarkable fact, of which I could find no satis- 
factory solution, that they are so signal an exception 
to the usual pernicious effects of frequent inter- 
marriage, both mental and physical. The church, 
large enough for a city parish, and pleasantly situ- 
ated on a terrace in front of the chief houses, had 
decorated side chapels; on each side of the choir, 
large carved doors inclosed reliquaries, and the air 
was heavy with the perfume of incense. Outside, in 
an arched recess, grated in front, was a pile of bleached 
skulls, neatly arranged and finished up with three, on 
each of which was a curé’s worn-out, four-cornered 
black cap, as if in grim mockery; but we were told 
they were the actual crania of three of their former 
respected pastors—the latest not fifty years old! The 
population at home were busily employed in bringing 
in the new hay, collected from every nook where 
grass grew; with wood for the winter, and other 
stores ; filling all their spare chambers, and piled up 
in the tiers of balconies outside their wooden chalets, 
for winter use. In the principal balcony of the curé’s 
house was a row of beautiful carnations in pots, in 
full bloom. Every knoll resounded with the tinkling 
bells of the cattle, which seemed eating all they could 
get before winter caught them; and the valley was 
for the time a busy scene of active life. There were 
several little garden patches, in which I noticed with 
surprise some excellent vegetables; and Delapierre— 
who, since his initiation into the mysteries of Scotch 
broth, was always on the look-out for anything avail- 
able for the pot—secured some fine carrots, to com- 
plete the soup we had left simmering at Rimasco. 
Outside the village we met with the curé, sitting on @ 
wall with two of the landowners, all smoking theit 
pipes; and our appearance greatly astonished them. 
He was a very robust-looking contrast to the dry 


wandering about. I therefore determined to return to | bones of his predecessors which we had just seen; 
the rock from which we first started, and endeavour tq | but, though he seemed far too portly for the moun- 
get back over the Col, by the better marked track, to | tains, he was evidently intimately acquainted with 
the hovels we had left at noon, if within a given time | every pass, and kindly gave me much useful iaforma- 
begun vigorous assaults during supper, showing what | we could not find the descent, by taking the widest | tion. 
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In this way, ever busy with his geological 
hammer, his insect net and botanist’s portfolio, 
Mr. King and his undaunted partner visited almost 
every nook between Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, its sister queen of mountains at the ex- 
treme end of the great ridge. His book will pro- 
bably attract many others into those paths. 
Ladies less bold or hardy than Mrs. King may 
sojourn in one of the valleys, and find objects of 
interest. At Gressoney St. Jean, says Mr. King : 


Delapierre had recently fitted up the house in hopes 
of inducing English travellers to frequent it, and see 
more of the beauties of the Val de Lys, as those tou- 
rists who had passed over from the Val Sesia, by the 
Cols of the Val Dobbia and Ranzola, to the Val 
d’Aosta, had generally done little more than stay the 
night, or pushed on after a brief halt. Even where 
there was no mercenary motive, this hasty flight 
through their valley seemed to disappoint and puzzle 
the inhabitants. Proud of the grandeur of their 
native mountains, which can attract strangers from 
so far, and at such exepnse and often inconvenience, 
they are utterly at a loss to divine why they generally 
make all possible haste to get over the ground, hardly 
pausing to bestow more than a passing look on the 
noblest scenes when they have reached them, and 
still less caring to explore and enjoy them. The feats 
of young Cantabs and Oxonians, scampering over 
pass after pass, with often apparently no other object 
than trying who can venture in the most novel break- 
neck situations, or arrive at the greatest height and 
back, or accomplish the furthest distance, in the 
shortest time, have not tended to elucidate the mys- 
tery. The love of grand and glorious scenery, sport- 
ing, searching for gold—the light in which they 
consider geologising—or making observations, they 
can understand; but any intelligible object beyond 
expending a superfluity of health, strength, and 
money, they are unable to discover in the restless 
haste and superficial habits of “l’exprés Anglais,” 
which soubriquet they had appropriated in despair to 
these hurrying visitors. Certainly nothing gratified 
the people more than taking up our quarters with 
them until we had thoroughly explored each district, 
and it made us many friends. 

Mr. King, among his other qualifications for 
the task he undertook, numbers that of being a 
creditable draughtsman. His numerous sketches 
of mountain scenery, glaciers, and nestling towns 
and villages, add much to the interest of his book. 
It is long since we have met with a tourist so 
entertaining. 








BARON ALDERSON’S PAPERS. 
Selections from the Charges and other detached 
Papers of Baron Alderson. With an introductory 
Notice of his Life, by CHARLES ALDERSON, 
M.A,, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
Few readers of this little volume—in these days 
of book-making, a marvel of brevity and suc- 
cinctness—but will wish that its editor-author 
had put it together on a different plan. Instead 
of the process here followed, the “ Selections from 
the Charges and other Papers” of the late 
lamented Baron Alderson might, with profit and 
pleasure to the general public, have been made 
subsidiary to the “Introductory Notice of his 
Life.” Baron Alderson was and is so interesting 
& personage, that his life and letters might well 
have formed a volume by themselves; and Mr. 
Alderson is so pleasant and skilful a biographer, 
says what he has to say so well, and makes his 
distinguished relative tell his own story so hap- 
pily, that we would gladly surrender the charges, 
&c., if the space they occupy could be filled by 
more biography and letters of the eminent and 
amiable judge. The charges and judgments, 
after all, have chiefly an interest for lawyers, and 
even for a special class among them. What 
of general interest they contain (and that 
is by no means inconsiderable) could easily 
be incorporated in the biography. If the 
volume reaches, as is very likely, a second 
edition, Mr. Alderson may repair his modest 
mistake with advantage, and with ease too, for 
doubtless he has many unused letters and remi- 
hiscences of Baron Alderson at his command. 
By restricting himself to his present narrow 
limits he has been forced to give an imperfect 
view of his subject. In a mere introductory 
Notice, he has been naturally led to represent too 
exclusively the serious side of the late Baron 
Alderson’s character and career. In public and 
in private, Baron Alderson was noted for his 
Wit; but of this there are few indications in 
the present volume. With its inevitable defici- 
encies, however, the biographical notice is at 
once a graceful and substantial memorial of one 
who was in several respects a model English | 
Judge. Against any sins of omission may be | 





pleaded great merits of commission. The worst 
we can say of the book is, that it is too brief. 
Last week we hinted that the two volumes of 
memoirs of Vathek-Beckford would have been 
better in one volume. It is complimentary 
censure to say of this one volume that it would 
have been better in two. 

It says much for the character of Baron Alder- 
son that a memoir of him should claim this 
criticism. For his career lacked two of the 
leading elements which bestow an interest on the 
biographies of so many eminent lawyers. 
had little or nothing of a struggle to undergo, 
and he was never a practical politician. He was 
born at Yarmouth in 1787, the son of a successful 
barrister, who combined in his own person the re- 
corderships of Norwich, Yarmouth, and Ipswich. 
Edward, the future judge, was noted as a boy 
for an insatiable love of general information, and 
for a placid and affectionate disposition. Though 
his constitution does not appear to have been 
delicate, it is certain that when he was trans- 
ferred, a boy of thirteen, from the air of rural 
Norfolk to the Charterhouse, his health began 
sensibly to fail, and he was recalled by his 
alarmed father. The fact is worth mentioning 
in connection with the recent controversy on the 
removal of public schools from London, the more 
so that in later life the metropoliseminently agreed 
with him. After a further course of provincial 
schooling, he was sent to be prepared for the 
university by Mr. Maltby, the late Bishop of 
Durham. It was with a high reputation, and 
amid the great expectancy of his relatives, that 
in 1805 he was entered at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. His success was most brilliant. Senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, “he was 
in due time announced as first medallist, thus 
completing by this last achievement a list of 
honours almost unequalled in the annals of the 
university.” The only other degree identically 
the same, Mr. Alderson adds in a note, was that 
of acertain Mr. Brundish, otherwise unknown 
to fame, so far back as 1773, and who also, by a 
rather curious coincidence, was a Caius man. 
In 1809 he repaired to London, to follow the 
profession of the law, his own choice. Two 
years later he was “called,” and joined the 
northern circuit. His letters of this period, 
playful and genial, display a keen taste for the 
picturesque and beautiful in nature, and those to 
his cousin, Mrs. Opie, the well-known authoress, 
abound in snatches of verse. So early as 1811 
we find the young barrister, speaking of a visit 
to Brougham Castle, describe it as “ the house of 
the great Mr. Brougham’s father!” But this 
admiration of “the great Mr. Brougham” was 
exclusively of a legal and forensic kind. In 
Church and State, Baron Alderson was from 
first to last a Conservative. 

Whether through his university success or 
through accident, he escaped the prolonged dis- 
couragement which so many eminent lawyers 
have met with at the commencement of their 
career. He was soon a barrister in good prac- 
tice. From 1817 to 1822, moreover, he dis- 
charged, in conjunction with Mr. Barnewall, the 
laborious task of reporter to the King’s Bench, 
and of his industry there is extant a well-known 
memorial. He married in 1823, and the year after, 
writing from Carlisle, he is able to say that “he 
has been employed in every defended cause, and 
led all but one,” so that his, clearly, was not an 
improvident marriage. The same year he “led” 
an important case at Lancaster against Scarlett, 
Williams, and Brougham, and was highly com- 
plimented by the judge. He was now a made 
man, aud circuit business so flowed in on him, 
that he could scarcely find time, in the spring of 


George Stephenson before the celebrated Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway Committee of the 
House of Commons. Of his badgering the great 
engineer, the biographer says that “Mr. Al- 
derson was simply concerned as discharging 
an obvious duty to aclient.” No doubt; yet, in 
after years, the patriotic and conscientious judge 
could scarcely without a twinge have thought 
of his attempts to obstruct the start of the 
greatest material enterprise of the century. 
The successful Conservative barrister might have 
been reasonably looking forward to Parliament 
and the Solicitor-Generalship, when an event 
occurred which tended, his biographer thinks, to 
damp his ambition. His near connection, Lord 
Giffard, the Master of the Rolls, died suddenly 








and prematurely—it was conceived, of overwork 
and worry. The incident led Mr. Alderson to 


moralise on the price to be paid for the possessiva | 


He | 


1825, to run up from York to cross-examine | 


and retention of the great prizes of the law. 
“ Henceforth,” it is hinted, “his thoughts, as 
| regards the future, turn more in the direction of 
| a puisne judgeship, and less towards a prolonga- 
| tion of labour at the bar or an entry into Parlia- 
' ment.” Nor had he long to wait. In the Novem- 
| ber of 1830, he took his seat on the Bench in the 
| Court of Common Pleas, without having at- 
| tained the rank of King’s counsel. He happened 
| to dine (with his brother judges) at the Pavilion 
| at Brighton, the following year, and King William 
‘“‘ began,” he writes to a friend, “to compliment 
|me on my youth: on which I amused him by 
| telling him that in consequence thereof I had the 
| honour of serving him in a double capacity, that 
| of judge and militiaman.” The Baron was 44. 
| He just lived to reach the Scriptural age of three 
| score and ten, dying in the January of 1857. 
| His seventeen years of judicial life were passed 
| happily for himself and profitably for his country. 
| He was fortunate in his family relations. ‘* Love, 

honour, troops of friends,” escorted him through 
his later years. 

Of Baron Alderson’s judicial qualities it lies 
beyond our province to speak. Some of his 
opinions on social and other controversies may, 
however, be adverted to—opinions expressed both 
in the letters, which are scattered throughout the 
biography, and in the more elaborate papers to 
which the memoir professes to be an introduction. 
On the question of secondary punishments, he 
was opposed to the total abolition, but in favour 
of a modification, of the transportation system. In 
his last charge, delivered at the Liverpool Winter 
Assizes in the December of 1856, he laid it down 
that it was cruel, after a course of prison dis- 
cipline, to throw the criminal loose on a society 
where, even if there were a demand for his labour, 
there was no inclination to accept it. Corrigible 
criminals, or at least the criminals who had 
attained to outward decency of conduct, he re- 
commended as fit subjects to be transported, 
and he avowed his belief that we “should have 
no difficulty in getting colonies to receive them.” 
Certainly, there is truth in the remark that “ the 
objection before was that we accumulated them” 
(the miscellaneous undisciplined criminals) “in 
such numbers in one unfortunate colony, that the 
colonists could not bear with them.” Of the 
Reformatory movement Baron Alderson was at 
first a sceptical observer, deeming that the useful 
training of the reformatory school was almost 
an incentive to parents to allow their children 
to commit crime. But experience of the valuable 
results produced by reformatories gradually 
overcame this feeling—one by no means uncom- 
mon, and which, we may add, has in our own 
experience been frequently eradicated by a peru- 
sal of the temperate and argumentative article on 
the general subject published in the Edinburgh 
Review four years ago. To the cant about the 
connection between crime and want of what is 
called “education” he was steadily opposed. 
Very early in his judicial career he found the 
assize at Durham the heaviest ever known. “I 
recommended,” he writes, “ the country gentle- 
men to inquire why Northumberland produced so 
much less crime than their own county. J 
believe it is the superiority of the police. Edu- 
cation apparently has nothing to do with it, for 
more than two thirds of the criminals at Durham 
were by no means deficient in that respect.” And, 
in the charge in which he gave in his adhesion to 
the Reformatory movement, he strongly pointed 
attention to two facts established by experience 
at Redhill—(1) that the few youths of superior 
education who had entered it were by no means 
the best conducted, and (2) that among the 
general inmates there were as many good 
scholars as bad ones. Nor can we quit Baron 
| Alderson’s opinions on vexed problems of social 
' science without a reference to his views, 
| original and suggestive, on the law of settlement. 
| The main features of his proposal were the total 
abolition of removals, the liability of the parish 
in which the pauper was resident to relieve him, 
but accompanied by the proviso that the reliev- 





|ing parish should be repaid by the parish of 


settlement, which in every case should finally 
and unchangeably be the birthplace of the pau- 
per. By asimple machinery he proposed to put 
an end to the expensive litigation between 
parishes disputing their liability to the burden. 
But the great advantage of the scheme, he con- 
sidered, lay in its tendency to end what he 
called “the system of fraudulent jockeyings of 
one parish by another, by pulling down cottages 
and the like, in order to shift the burden un- 
fairly from themselves to their neighbours— 
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jockeyings,” he adds afterwards, “ principally, 
I do not say universally, resorted to for the pur- 

pose of preventing the acquisition of new settle- 

ments.” If there be insuperable objections to a 
national rate, Baron Alderson’s plan seems the 
next best worth considering. 

With the careless public Baron Alderson passed 
in his lifetime for a Tractarian—an impression 
which a perusal of this volume wiil go far to dispel. 
A High Churchman he was, but no Tractarian. 
While he writes regretting the late Bishop of 
London’s mode of dealing with Mr. Bennett, he 
speaks freely of the latter's “ over-rubrical and 
ceremonial absurdity.” On another occasion, 
writing about Miss Sellon and her Sisters of 
Mercy, he styles them “these women,” and says: 
“By what I call follies, and what they themselves 
think unessentials, they have raised this storm.” 
But a hatred of anything like persecution predomi- 
nated in his character, blended with a certain 
catholicity very different from Catholicism. The 
most orthodox of judges thought Mr. Maurice 
harshly dealt with when he was dismissed 
from his professorship at King’s College, 
and strove hard, though unsuccessfully, to 
bring about an amicable arrangement. His 
conduct in the Gorham case was characteristic. 
In letters, public and private, he argued empha- 
tically against that famous decision being consi- 
dered a legitimate excuse for departure from the 
Church of England. While avowing that in his 
opinion the decision was an erroneous one, he 
maintained to the Bishop of Exeter himself that, 
“‘ after all, no ecclesiastical rule can properly be 
said to have been violated by the judgment of 
the Privy Council in the Gorham case; but that 
it is quite right that the Crown should have the 
jurisdiction in such a case which they have 
actually exercised.” The judge and the lawyer 
were not absorbed by the High Churchman. 

But apart from religious and social contro- 
versies, it is the character, so difficult to describe 
in words or to shadow forth in extracts, of the 
high-minded, conscientious, accomplished, de- 
vout, affectionate, English gentleman and 
English judge, which attracts in the life and 
letters of Baron Alderson. That in the present 
generation the Bench should have been adorned 
by two such men as Baron Alderson and Mr. 
Justice Coleridge (we forbear to speak of living 
merit), is enough to seal its character with pos- 
terity. Many reproaches may be justly levelled 
at English law and lawyers; but what inherent 
worth must there be in the body which can pro- 
duce, and the system which can promote, men 
like the two whom we have named? It is one 
great service done by books like the present one, 
that they not only gratify personal and surviving 
friends, but that they make the public acquainted 
with the high character and honourable career of 
men, the knowledge of whose worth might 
easily be limited to a professional or private 
circle. The more of such memorials the better. 








NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 

New Pictures and Old Panels. By Dr. Doran. 

Bentley. 
Dr. Doray’s position in the world of letters may 
not be super-eminently illustrious; yet there 
are one or two reasons why we like him better 
than some cleverer people. This is an age in 
which the purveyors of light literature seem to 
have become ashamed of their vocation. No- 
body, out of the circle of Punch or Christmas 
burlesques, will allow that he does anything to 
amuse anybody else. There is, indeed, no lack 
of humorous literature; but it is surprising that 
anybody should write what nobody will own. 
Popular novelists apparently think it their voca- 
tion to ameliorate the human species, and a poem 
without a purpose is as rare as a phoenix. It never 
seems to occur to modern writers that genuine 
talent numbers simplicity and unconstrainedness 
among its attributes, and that, if the evils of the 
world really arise from men’s failure to fulfil the 
designs of nature, they will scarcely be mended 
by the addition of a little more unreality and 
affectation. When not wholly insincere, this 
mania for moralising about everything is but the 
daughter of an unlovely scepticism—that which 
sees no divinity in men and things as they are, 
but only as they may be made the material of 
sermons. 
impatience from the feverish devotion, 
restless speculation, the morbid self-anatomy, 
which make up the bulk of what it seems almost 
absurd to call modern light literature. 

Now, there is nothing morbid or affected about 
Dr. Doran, or anything more 








and business-like than the style of his productions. 
Not that they are in any respect dry or hard: 
the Doctor’s business is to do the agreeable, and 
he does it with as much shrewdness, vigilance, 
and thoroughness as any son of commerce takes 
stock or balances his ledger. So unmistakable 
is this real or seeming geniality, that we doubt 
not nine-tenths of his readers have taken it for 
granted that, out of the five sciences which 
entitle the adept to bear the appellation of Doc- 
tor, the one honoured by the attentions of the 
author of “Table Traits” is medicine. Visions 
of a comfortable arm chair, blushing wine and 
brown walnuts, arosy visage, and a presence 
inclining to the portly, snowy linen and a gold 
ring, rise as we read, and remain when we have 
risen from reading. There is something about 
the style bland, honeyish, plausible ; something 
too of slyness blends with the prevalent joviality, 
like that of a doctor pleading, with eye-twinkles 
more expressive than his words, against the 
ridiculous prejudice that the guardians of health 
are in any way adverse to the due enjoyment of 
the good things of this life. Perhaps it is to the 
actual proximity of undesirable potions that such 
talk is indebted for its zest : certain it is that the 
gay conversation of a medical man is always 
pleasing, be the subject-matter as bald and stale 
as it may. 

This privilege can hardly accompany the prin- 

ted chat of Dr. Doran, whois only a doctor of 
philosophy. Nevertheless it is surprising how 
good the imitation often is, and how much momen- 
tary interest an animated manner can communi- 
cate to what subsequent reflection must needs 
pronounce neither worth the telling nor the hear- 
ing. It must, we fear, be owned that the popu- 
larity of Dr. Doran’s books is coming more and 
more to depend upon the manner. Each successive 
volume marks a fresh point in the decrescendo 
scale. Probably demand has over-stimulated 
production. It would be absurd to remonstrate 
seriously with the author, as with one who ha3a 
genuine reputation to lose; yet we could wish 
him to recollect that even a commonplace-book 
is by no means necessarily a book of common- 
places. 
Nothing in the present volume is so far remote 
from this unenviable character as the slight bio- 
graphical sketches of Chenier and Oehlenschliiger. 
These are interesting in themselves, and written 
with taste and judgment. ‘ Venus appearing to 
Aspasia” is a good story spoiled by the conclu- 
sion. The more ambitious effort styled “ A Pic- 
ture in Three Panels” we can only pronounce a 
dismal failure, equally in want of interest and 
vraisemblance. The successful introduction of 
historical characters into a story presupposes a 
sympathising appreciation of the men—not merely 
of their exterior belongings and bons-mots. 

Two favourable examples, respectively grave 
and gay, will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves of the better elements of this farragi- 
nous publication. 


“But there was something singular and inde- 
scribable about Caroline. The artists called her 
* Carl’s angel,’ and all who looked at her were struck 
as at the aspect of an unearthly beauty. She, in 
truth, only half-belonged to this world. ‘They who 
spoke of her transparent beauty, only thus signified 
that Caroline was like a delicate flower, fragile, 
tender, sweet, but destined to be short-lived. Books 
were her only pleasure. Between these and profound 
thought she passed her hours, chiefly at her father’s 
side, to whose remarks she often replied, in silence, 
with asmile. And Carl would look at the smile till 
he could not see it for his tears. 

‘She was as pure, as pale, and as fragile as ala- 
baster. She loved her home, had a distaste for 
worldly pleasures, and, if led reluctantly to where 
feet were twinkling in the dance, she would smile on 
the dancers, but would not share in their pastime. 
As she grew in years, still remaining young, her me- 
lancholy grew with her. On her it hung as a peculiar 
and irresistible charm. One would have thought it 
as natural for an angel to break into rude laughter as 
for this fair young student to have looked up from her 
books with anything more strongly hilarious than a 
smile. 

“One morning she entered Carl’s studio alone. 








| 
| 


| 


| endeavoured to overlook her design. 


straightforward | to see the effect of her sketch. 


She was more pale, more superbly melancholy, more 
thoughtful than ordinary. She sat down in the 
artist’s unoccupied chair, before a canvass already 
prepared, but as yetundrawnupon. After a moment 


A healthier posterity will turn with | oT two she arose with a sigh, took a pencil, and_com- 
the | menced sketching. Carl had watched her, and from 


behind one of his own large pictures in the studio he 
y ‘ She is a true 
Vanloo,’ said Carl, ‘ and the pencil falls naturally into 
her fingers.’ At the same moment the young girl 
laid down her pencil, and moved back a step or two 


Carl hurriedly 














stepped forward for the same purpose. She started, 
half screamed, out of pure nervousness, and then 
faintly murmured, as she extended her hand to him, 
‘ Father, you frightened me!’ 

“‘ The father was, in truth, much more frightened 
himself. He shook with emotion as he gazed at the 
canvass. On it he saw gracefully and touchingly 
sketched the figure of shrouded Death, under a 
female form, and the features bearing an unmistak- 
able likeness to those of Caroline herself. 

“Carl suppressed as he best could his terrible 
emotion. He even tried to smile as he said, with 
broken utterance, yet feigning gaiety, ‘ Incorrect! 
incorrect! Mademoiselle; Twill show you what you 
wanted to do, and how you ought to have done it. I 
will give you a lesson.’ 

‘“ The ‘master’ took his pencil and his palette, 
altered the outlines, converted the shroud into a dra- 
pry of cloud, and touching the cold face of the young 

eath, gave it colour, made it smile, added to it the 
apparent tips of two bright wings, and metamor- 
phosed it into the form and figure of young Love. 

‘“‘¢ There, Caroline,’ said the poor father, again at- 
tempting to smile, ‘is not that exactly what you 
intended?’ 

“‘ She put her hand on his{arm, looked steadily in 
his face for a moment, and then, drooping her head, 
answered, ‘ No, Father, that is not what I intended.’ 

“Carl saw that she was paler than usual, and, 
folding his arms about her, he lifted her from the 
ground, and carried her, weeping as he went, into the 
apartment of Madame Vanloo. 

‘“‘ The daughter fell on the mother’s breast, uttering 
no other words than ‘Death! Death! It was Death 
I was thinking of.’ These were the last words she 
ever uttered, except wild phrases in a wild delirium, 
through which she passed before she breathed her last.” 


The other is as follows:— 


It happened that an English carpenter, serving in 
our early wars with the French, was taken prisoner, 
and in order to lighten the heavy hours of his cap- 
tivity, and accomplish an end that should purchase 
his ransom, he bent his ingenuity to the task, and, 
after much labour, ‘‘ compacted of woode, wyer, paste, 
and paper, a roode of suche exquisite arte and work- 
mansbip that it not onely matched in comelynesse 
and due proportion of the partes the beste of the 
common sorte, but in straunge motion, varietie of 
gesture, and nymbleness of ioyntes, passed all other 
that before had beene seene. This wonderful rood, if 
it could not carry on an argument like the Androide 
of Albertus Magnus, which logically foiled Thomas 
Aquinas—could do all but that. It could raise or 
seat itself, could hold head erect or move with body 
bent. The office of motion was familiar to every limb, 
It could roll the eyes, ‘ wagge the chappes,” frown 
portentously when displeased, or smile mirthful as 
sunshine when the cloud had passed. Scorn, con- 
tempt, indifference, earnestness, joy, sorrow, anger, 
or content, all sped over its face in successive phases 
of emotion, according as temper marked the time. 
The cunning artificer of this dainty work not only 
compassed his liberty, but took with him into freedom 
and his native land the wonderful image itself. He 
journeyed therewith through the smiling fields of 
Kent. A sorry jade bore the marvellous rood on its 
back; while the author of the work followed his pro- 
duction humbly afoot. There was good ale to be had 
in Rochester in those days; and when the weary 
and thirsty carpenter had arrived in that city, he 
entered a well-reputed inn, without intent of tarrying 
longer than would suffice for him to get at the bottom 
of atankard. In the mean while he left sorry steed 
and glorious burden to wend slowly on their western 
way through the admiring city. The horse, however, 
was no sooner committed to his own responsibility 
than he adopted an independent course. Suddenly 
turning southward, he broke intoa miraculous gallop, 
and never stopped till he had reached the abbey- 
church-door at Boxley. He assailed the gates there 
with such vigorous application of his heels, that the 
entire brotherhood, after an exclamation of inquiring 
astonishment, rushed to the portals. There they were 
nearly all ridden over, as the horse charged through 
them, brought himself up, with a congratulatory 
neigh, at the foot of a pillar, and intimated thereby 
that he had selected that spot whereon the rood should 
be at once raised, to challenge the general wonder and 
enrich the fraternity. The monks thereon addressed 
themselves to their assigned work with alacrity, 
and they were in the act of unloading the carpenter's 
steed, when the owner himself rushed impetuously 
into the church, clamorously claimed his own, an 
went to loggerheads with the monks, who disputed 
the fact of his proprietorship. Being at length satis- 
fied upon this head, they bade him take his own, if he 
could, and depart therewith. The smile on their 
radiant faces interpreted an inward conviction that 
there had been a miraculous transfer of proprietor- 
ship, and that the saints above, who had witnessed 
the transaction, would support them in their question 
of right. The carpenter, meanwhile, troubling him- 
self not at all with subtleties of any quality what- 
ever, quickly strapped his handiwork on to the back 
of the horse, and forthwith, by tugging at the bridle, 
showering down encouraging, deprecating, menacing, 
or blaspheming epithets, endeavoured to pull brute 
and burden to the portal. But the brute refused to 
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stir, and the burden urged it to maintain its obstinate | admirable steadiness they push between their com- | of the campaign. We will select two scenes from 


resolution. The artificer then unstrapped the figure | rades and the enemy; and, sternly confronting that | his pen. The first is a military execution: 
from the beast’s back, thinking so to carry it out of the | terrible fire, many a brave fellow drops in the ranks 
church, and then to return and lead his horse into the | of the Greys and Royals. Nor were our allies slack 


high road. But when he had placed the image on its 


| in stretching forth a helping arm. Although General 


We went to Furrukabad to see the execution of 
| the ephemeral king. Poor wretch! he only enjoyed 
his usurpation for a very few hours. There is a 


on the ground, it would no longer consent to be | is (i a ‘rench cavalry) does n rapes : 
feet up ground, ger consent tobe | Morris (in command of French cavalry) does not | principal street which runs through the whole length 


moved atall. All the united and persuasive strength 
of the owner and the monks, who affected to do their 
utmost in seconding the efforts of the carpenter, 
availed nothing. Thereupon the good brothers asked 


if the owner could any longer resist belief in what | 


before was suiliciently palpable, namely, that the 
divine figure had ridden down to Boxley Church 
of its own accord—yet divinely impelled? The car- 
penter shook his head with a very sceptical air, and 
was little moved by the appeals made to his religious 
sensibility. Logical conviction, however, descended 
upon him when the Abbot put into his glad palma 
purse full of new-minted coin. He at once thereupon 
saw and believed; and he readily left the work of his 
hands to stand and exact reverence as ‘the great god 
of Boxley.” Such is the legend of the Carpenter’s 
Rood. 

These are the ripest fruits of the basket. 
feel no call to exhibit the inferior qualities. 


We 








CRIMEAN VETERANS. 

Our Veterans of 1854: in Camp and before the 
Enemy. By a Recimentat Orricer. London : 
C. J. Skeet. 

We have absolutely nothing to object to this book, 

but that it is a little out of season. It is written 

with a pen so picturesque,a vivacity soexhilarating, 
and arelish for danger and fatigue so thoroughly 

English, that it could not have failed, if published 

four years ago, to have been widely popular, 

notwithstanding the familiarity of the scenes 
which the writer describes. He sailed with his 
regiment from Southampton—sojourned with 
them at Malta, Scutari, and Varna ; embarked 
with them for the Crimea ; fought at the Alma 
and at Inkerman, and was a spectator of the 
insane charge of Balaklava. Here is a portion 
of his version of that more than thrice-told tale: 


All purple and gold and snowy plumes, the Light 
Horse trotted forth, Cardigan their leader. They had 
not proceeded many hundred yards before Nolan 
darted to the front. As the first cannon opened on 
the little band of herves, he waved his sword and 
cheered. Cheer no more, hot spirit; that boom is 
your knell! The splinter of a shell struck him on 
the breast—he threw up his arms—he uttered a wild 
scream—and his horse, whirling round, galloped 
towards the advancing line. A few files opened out 
to let the wounded officer pass; and, just as his 
charger tore through the ranks, the impetuous Nolan 
fell a corpse to the ground. Faster, faster, like a gust 
of wind the brigade sweeps down the valley. Pre- 
sently it is within 800 yards of a posted army. The 
redoubts on the enemy’s left hurl fire upon it. The 
batteries on the right hurl death and mutilation upon 
it. The guns in front vomit hell point blank upon it. 
Men are dashed from their saddles by scores; on all 
sides bleeding horses belt riderless ; the earth is strewn 
with carcases, and with the quivering forms of gal- 
lant men and gallant beasts. But no dismay—not a 
soldier swerves. Head-foremost the heroic living 
spur. The nearer the melting squadrons close on the 
Muscovites, the quicker, the thicker fly roaring, 
whizzing missiles, shell, shot, canister, bullets—the 
more horrid the massacre. Now our dragoons are 
amongst the guns of the slaughterous-fronting bat- 
tery. Of the gunners, some are trampled down, hewn 
down ; others avoid the avalanche by creeping under- 
neath their pieces. But, although the direct fire has 
ceased, the rifles blaze away with unmitigated bitter- 
hess; and the dark line of cavalry ahead swoops upon 
our paladins, now jumbled into one shapeless, riven, 
battered throng. For a minute or two there is furious 
clashing of steel, and many “grinding acts” of 
swordsmanship are done on both sides. But, on a 
sudden, it is perceived that the columns of horse and 
foot, ranged on the slopes to the enemy’s right, are 
moving into the valley, with the view of walling in 
the English. Back, back, now or never! With one 
grand impulse the glorious wreck of the Light Bri- 
gade wheels about, flings off the foe’s grip, and 
retreats. Skirmishers try to oppose the flight, but 
they are ridden down. Every pace lessening their 
numbers, our Hotspurs fly. See; Muscovite cavalry 
has drawn up across the valley. No hope; our men 
are doomed. Still a chance. A calm, brave soldier 
commands the 8th Hussars (the regiment in support). 
He marks how tremendous the peril is. A thought 
and a blow with Shewell. He rams his Hussars like 
& thunderbolt at the grey-coated dragoons. Can 

ussians, however numerous, withstand the edge of 
trish sabres ? No; the mass trembles. At a heavy 
Cost to the 8th the mass is forced back—triumph of 
quality over quantity; and, thanks to the prompt 
decision of a good officer, all that is left of the Light 
Horse reels on; some bloody men still mounted on 
faint, staggering chargers; others running afoot; 
Some shakoless, others swordless, with wounded and 
riderless steeds careering madly in the midst. Here 
the Heavy Dragoons interpuse to cover retreat. With 


| appear to have been instructed relative to the fourth 
| order addressed to Lord Lucan—an order, be it recol- 


lected, in which special reference was made to the 
French cavalry—he (Morris) no sooner descried how 
seriously the brigade Cardigan was jeopardised, than, 
like a loyal brother-in-arms, he decided on striking a 
| blow for its extrication. To this end three squadrons 
| of that celebrated horse, Chasseurs d’Afrique, under 
| General d’Allonville, an officer of Algerian repute, 
| were let fly at the battery on the Russian right; a 
| happy blow! Up the broken and rugged ascent the 
| barbs climbed with the agility of cats; and, in a few 
; seconds, the French cavaliers were among the cannon, 
slashing men and hamstringing horses. While en- 
| gaged thus profitably, a column of infantry (which 
| had lain hidden hitherto) sprang up, and sent a 
| volley into the Chasseurs, who, nothing daunted, rode 
at the foot, and fought a hard fight with it till the 
trumpet sounded the recall. This vigorous bout 
completely succeeded. The battery, which had been 
blowing to atoms the disordered remnant of the Light 
Brigade, and also severely damaging the heavy 
regiments covering the retreat, was silenced, but not 
without heavy loss to the Chasseurs. Unquestionably 
to the promptitude of General Morris, to the skill of 
D’Allonville, and to the audacity of the mere 
“ sworders,” do we owe it that so many of our light 
horsemen returned to tell their imperishable tale. 


A-scene more calm, yet not less terrible, will 
afford another specimen of the writer’s powers. 
It is a part of his description of a walk with a 
friend on a chill and misty November morning 
over the field of Inkerman. 


We are close on the gorge of the battery, so we 
pick our steps carefully, lest we tread on death, which 
has possession of every yard of ground. Carcases of 
man and brute (scarce a horse that entered the field 
hereabout came out of it alive), English bearskins, 
Russian forage caps, Zouave fez, muskets, rifles, all 
bespattered with clotted blood and brains, are thickly 
tumbled about. Devilish medley! Look on the faces 
of the fallen, and mark how various is their aspect. 
Here, for example, lies a soldier of my own company. 
In life he was a handsome fellow; but there is such a 
saintly serenity about his countenance now, so pure 
and unearthly in ontline have his features grown, that, 
had it not been for a peculiarity in the colour and 
wave of his beard, I might have failed to recognise 
him; ‘he looked so grand when he was dead.” It is 
evident, from the posture of his stiffened arms, from 
the cartridge which remains between his lips, that the 
fatal bullet struck the hero to the heart as he was in 
the very act of firing his rifle. The only exception 
to the perfectness of the attitude is that, the fingers 
having relaxed their grasp, the musket has dropped 
therefrom. He could have suffered no pain, not the 
merest throe between mortality and immortality. 
This peculiarity of instantaneous death is quite com- 
mon. Within twenty paces of my dear comrade a 
French Chasseur d’Afrique lies stark on his back, 
with the right hand raised to the peak of his kepi; he 
must have been hit while saluting an officer, to whom 
probably he was delivering a message. On the other 
hand, men slain with bayonet stabs exhibit no such 
heavenly calm. Their features are convulsed ; leaden 
orbs bulge from their sockets; their mouths are wide 
open, their blackened tongues protrude; mud and grass 
are held in their clenched fists; the blood-sloken soil 
is rutted with the frantic violence of their expiring 
struggles. 

Great events have stirred the heart of Eng- 
land since 1854; the heroes of that time are 
already succeeded by a new generation, and the 
outlandish Russian names, once so common, 
sound less familiar in our ears. Those, how- 
ever, who can still take interest in a narrative of 
the Crimean war will not be disappointed in this 
book. 





ANOTHER INDIAN BOOK. 

Recollections of a Winter Campaign in India in 

1857-58. By Capratn Outver J. Jongs, R.N. 

London: Saunders and Otley. 
Tue literary skill of the writer of this volume is 
not very perfect, and his sprightliness is rather 
heavy. Asa specimen of his humour we may 
mention that he calls falling asleep, lying in the 
arms of “ Murphy.” Some notion of his idiomatic 
freedom may be gathered from the facts that fine 
horses are described as “spicy;” persons who 
are wanting appetite are said to be “off their 
feed ;” a tailor is a “snip;” a thrashing is called 
a “wallopping,” and so on. As a narrative of 
personal adventure, however, the work is not 
without interest. Captain Jones, as will be seen 
from the title, is a sailor. He started for India 
as a volunteer, and served with Sir William 





Peel and the Naval Brigade through a great part 


of the town, which is divided by six or seven gate- 
ways, some very handsome. Close to the middle one 
grew a fine tree; and this, from its central position, 
was chosen for the place of execution, one of the 
branches of the tree being made use of for the gallows. 
We found an immense crowd collected, both of na- 
| tives and inhabitants, and of the idlers from the camp, 
| besides a considerable military force to maintain 
order. One would have thought that, on so serious 
an occasion as that of an execution, especially of a 
person of rank, there would have been some decorum 
and decency of behaviour; but on the contrary, most 
people seemed to think very lightly of it, and were 
cutting their gibes and cracking their jokes. Some 
country people came up with some poultry, which 
was seized and sold by a mock auction, by an officer 
acting as auctioneer; in the middle of which good fun 
the guard with the convict arrived. He was tied 
down on a charpoy—a sort of native bedstead—and 
carried under the fatal tree, upon which he cast an 
anxious look when he saw the noose suspended there- 
from. He was then stripped, flogged, and hanged. 
He had on a handsome shawl, which an officer took 
possession of on the spot—an action which requires no 
comment. The man behaved with great firmness. 
While the rope was being adjusted, a soldier struck 
him on the face; upon which he turned round with 
great fierceness, and said, “Had I had a sword in 
my hand, you dared not have struck that blow”— 
his last words. 

The second gives a glimpse of two great heroes 
of the war—Sir William Peel and Sir Colin 
Campbell : 

On the march I again met Captain Peel and his 
Naval Brigade: he was delighted to see me, and con- 
gratulated me upon getting off so easily as I had, 
with only aclip on the hand; he seemed to think 
that it was a very lucky thing to get wounded, and I 
rather agree with him that an honourable scar is 
worth having. He was in great spirits at the 
thoughts of soon having his monster guns in full 
play at the devoted city of Lucknow. About noon 
we came to the encampment near the Alumbagh, 
where Outram had so long repelled the attacks of his 
countless foes with the small army of heroes under 
his command, and there I first saw him. He was 
talking to, and taking leave of, Sir Colin. Sir Colin 
received me very kindly, though he good-naturedly 
shook his fist at me, and said, “‘ You got that poking 
your head where you had no business,” pointing to 
my hand in asling. I dare say he was alluding to 
an order of his, which I knew nothing about, disap- 
proving of staff officers and aides-de-camp putting 
themselves at the head of regiments when there was 
anything daring to do. I had no idea of doing any- 
thing of the sort, but merely cantered past as the 
53rd was advancing, and, what a man on horseback 
can always do, got quicker to the breach than they 
could. My only feeling was pretty much what Sir 
Charles Napier said a soldier ought to have—a wish 
to stick my sword up to the hilt in the first Sepoy I 
met; and, thank goodness! I did run one fellow 
through before I was disabled. . . . Sir Colin is cer- 
tainly a marvellously strong and enduring man; no 
amount of work and fatigue seems to have any effect 
upon him. A couple of days before, he had ridden 
from Lucknow to the Alumbagh, and back to the 
camp near the Bunnie Bridge, a distance of between 
fifty or sixty miles; and that, in an Indian sun, is 
what few men could go through without great ex- 
haustion and f.tigue. I am told his staff had quite 
enough of it, and that he was quite fresh. There are 
few qualities in a General of more importance than 
being able to go through a great amount of exertion 








without knocking up; and that Sir Colin possesses, 
among many other great qualities, in a remarkable 
degree, 

Captain Jones is a tolerable artist, and has em- 
bellished his book with some spirited sketches 
of the scenes he witnessed. 








JULIAN THE APOSTATE—A DRAMA. 

Julian the Apostate, and The Duke of Mercia: His- 

torical Dramas. By the late Srr AUBREY DE 

Vere. London: Basil M. Pickering. 
Ir we test these dramas by those which have 
been published during the present year, we 
should assign them a very respectable position ; 
but, tested by England's dramatic literature in 
general, the result must be widely different. Shak- 
spere gave such extraordinary development to the 
drama, that he has checked further development, 
if such were possible. A great mind may well 
pause before it ventures on a path which the 
greatest mind of any age has illuminated. It is 
this respect—nay, we may say this ordinary 
caution—which keeps the path of the drama com- 
paratively clear of adventurers. The lower 
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circles of poetic art, especially the lyrical, are | 
crowded with artists, simply because in those 
circles there is more equality of intellect. Figu- 
ratively speaking, a competitor may touch the 
shoulders of Burns, who cannot reach the knee of | 
Shakspere. An ordinary drama is not perhaps 
more diflicult to write than an ordinary poem, 
and intrinsically is worth just as much—why, 
then, are so few dramasattempted ? The fact is 
that the English people have but one standard 
in dramatic art, and thatis the highest which 
the world has produced. With that standard 
every newly-fledged dramatist is sure to be com- 
pared, since the people love no other and venerate 
no other. <A poet does not like willingly to be 
‘subject to this ordeal, for the odds are terribly 
against him. It may be asked why, with such love 
and veneration for the highest standard, certain 
dramas occupy the stage now which have nothing | 
in common with Shakspere ? Simply because | 
in representation people like to see the individu- | 
ality of the actor. Mr. Robson is the finest | 
illustration of this, and instead of writing for all 
mankind, play writers write for him. Asa ques- | 
tion of national literature the case is different; 
and with such different conditions must we con- | 
template two such dramas as Julian the Apostate | 
and The Duke of Mercia. Not here is the ques- 
tion of the individuality of an actor raised, but | 
the gain, if any, to the drama. Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s two plays were first published in 1822 and 
1823. So far as we know, they made no great | 
stir in the world, nor are they likely to make a | 
sensation now. The reason may in some | 
measure be accounted for by the fact we started | 
with, namely, the extraordinary development 
of the drama in England by one man. We much 
prefer The Duke of Mercia to Julian the A postate— 
first, because it has more freedom of expression, 
and secondly, because it has national interest. 
The art of the dramatist is also more conspicuous | 
here. The introduction of Gunilda in the | 
Opening scene, with all her griefs and wrongs, | 
and then her sudden withdrawal by death, serves | 
admirably to whet the vengeance of Canute and | 
Sweyn. This opening scene is rich with what is 
not absolutely essential to the drama, but which 
in modern times has been made a portion of its 
constructive beauty—we mean pictorial descrip- 
tions of natural objects. We think likewise that 
The Duke of Mercia has, more than its com- | 
panion, what Schlegel declared indispensable to 
a good drama—action. Briefly to sum up the | 
merits of these plays, we may say that they dis- 
play a cultivated intellect, but can hardly be | 
said to rise to the higher power of characterisation. | 








The Annual Gift Book: a Drawing-room Portrait 
Gallery of Eminent Personages. 1859.—This hand- 
some volume contains the series of portraits which 
have been published, with biographical notes, as 
supplements to the Jllustrated News of the World. | 
Forty portraits are contained in the present volume, | 
comprising specimens of most of those classes which 
are what may be truly called celebrated among their 
fellows. It is noticeable, however, that, although | 
royalty, statesmanship, nobility, arms, and religion | 
are very largely represented here, literature proper | 
has but two representatives, namely, Mr. Charles | 
Dickens and Mr. Albert Smith, whilst science has to | 





| Faraday, and art is entirely unrepresented. 


| pur et simple. 
| written for the purpose of teaching geology to man- 





be ont with a single representative, Professor | BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Yet the 
stage furnishes the subjects of not less than five 
portraits, among which it was scarcely in good taste 
to include Miss Amy Sedgwick. Of the execution 
of the portraits it may be said that they are capital 
specimens of steel engraving, though very unequal in 


their similitude to the originals. Thatof Mlle. Picco- | 


lomini, for instance, is an admirable and truthful 
portrait; but those of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Charles 


Kean are simply as untrue as it would be possible for | 


portraits to be. The biographical notes are well and 

apparently accurately compiled—in fact, just what 

such notes relating to living men ought to be. 
Recollections of Literary Life, and Selections from 


| My Favourite Poets and Prose Writers.—By Mary 
3entley.)—Another | 


RussELL Mitrorp. (Richard 
very welcome and seasonable reprint of this pleasant 
and gossiping book, by one of the liveliest, cleverest, 
and purest of women. The success of the pre- 


vious edition, in 1851, renders it needless for us to do | 
more than to indicate the fact that Mr. Bentley has | 


here republished it in the form of a well got-up and 
very compact volume. 

A Manual of Photographic Manipulation. 
LAKE Price. (John Churchill.)—This little manual 
was published some months back, and should have 
received its due notice long ere this, had it not been 
for the kindness of a practical photographic friend who 
undertook its examination, but who, after keeping it 


| six months, returns it with an intimation that he 


has nothing to say about it. In a case like this, no 
criticism must be taken for favourable criticism ; for, 
as it is designed for the practical photographer, 
he alone can be considered fully capable of 
detecting all its faults. For our part, we can 
but say that it is what it professes to be, a 
manual of photographic manipulation; that it de- 
scribes all the processes fully and clearly enough to 
be quite intelligible to the unscientific; and that it 
further aids the understanding of the student by a 
number of well-executed woodcuts, representing the 
various apparatus in use. 

The Primeval World: a Treatise on the Relations of 
Geology to Theology. By the Rev. Paton J. Guoaa. 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.)—Mr. Gloag has indeed reason to aver 


that some apology seems necessary for a new discus- | 


sion of the question as to the possibility of reconciling 
the Mosaic natural philosophy with the truths of 
science. This question has been so often debated, in 
these columns among others, that nothing but a very 
remarkable and convincing novelty of argument, 
or some new and important addition to our know- 
ledge of the subject, seems to warrant a return 
to it. It must admitted, however, that Mr. 


| Gloag’s book is very well put together; and that, | 


although he goes over much ground which must be 
elemental to the least advanced geologist, yet his 
own knowledge of the subject is evidently large, and 
he has spared no pains in making himself acquainted 
with the best authors upon the subject he has 
handled. With regard to the general tendency of 
Mr. Gloag’s argument, it may be said that he is not 
a very obstinate stickler for the Mosaic philosophy 
Opining that the Pentateuch was not 


kind, he is, as he very guardedly puts it, “ unable to 
think the period arrived when a satisfactory theory, 
reconciling the Mosaic cosmogony with the facts of 
geology, can be very confidently advanced.” Mr. 
Gloag has also come the conclusion, ‘‘after a very 
careful examination of the arguments on both sides of 
the question,” that the deluge of Noah was limited in 
extent. From these specimens of his views it will be 
seen to which side of this high argument he inclines. 


By | 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSE OF THE POLES. 
Affaires de Pologne. (Affairs of Poland.) Paris. | 
1858. 
M. J. B. Ostrowsks, formerly Secretary to the | 
Administration of Justice in Poland, has pub- | 
lished in Paris a pamphlet remarkable for vigour | 
ef style, force of argument, and the clear | 
view it affords of the present state of the 
question between the Poles and the Em- 
peror of Russia, whose projects of reform 
and liberal tendencies succeed to the reactionary | 
period of violence and repression which | 
commenced and closed the gloomy reign of 
Nicholas I. The pamphlet discusses important 
points with extreme moderation, but with ear- | 
nestness ; the heart of the writer beats with the 
pulsations of the heart of his people, and no | 
higher praise can be rendered to one who has 
proved his stedfastness to the common faith by | 
many years of labour and sacrifice. “It is well,” | 
said the Italian Béranger, Giusti, “for a man to 
have lived. when upon his tomb can be inscribed 


their country. The permission craved was ac- | 
corded finally to not more than 726 persons. 





In the year 1856 the Czar at Warsaw addressed | 


And by the | 


Polish emigrants to implore leave to return to | 


In order to justify this first manifestation 
of the Emperor's views, it was suggested that his 
hands were tied, that the Muscovite and German | 
parties watched his movements, that he could not | 
condemn the memory of his father, nor break | 
abruptly with the policy of the past. 

A sincere wish to ameliorate the condition of | 
Poland is, however, universally attributed to the 
Czar Alexander; he is moved by a generous 


the testimony that through life’s changes he has | thought, but remains Muscovite, finding within 
not changed his standard.” 


and around him grave obstacles to the realisation 
of justice in Poland. He has revoked none of the 


the Poles in these terms: “ All that my father | tyrannical measures of his father; the ancient 
did was well done; no visions!” 
word “ visions ” he defined the desire of the people | changed; except that the Government is carried 
for the restoration of their nationality, a desire | on with mildness instead of persecution; hopes 
he promised to combat with severity. In the | 
| Same year, 1856, he proclaimed an amnesty, 
| which consisted only of permission granted to 


system continues in vigour; nothing in effect is 


are excited, but the facts of reform are wanting. 

A considerable number of Polish exiles have 
been recalled from Siberia during the present 
reign ; amongst them many Catholic priests, the 
peculiar objects of the late Czar’s vengeance. 


| The author’s friend Wysocki, he who commenced 
| at Warsaw the insurrection of 1830 and the war 


of 1831, has been allowed to return, but not 
resume possession of his confiscated property. 
The Polish language is still proscribed; its use 1s 
only now tolerated in schools for the education 
of girls, and partially employed in a medical 
school established at Warsaw. Russian is *°¢ 
official language. Recently the Czar proclaim: ! 
at Wilna, “I love the Poles; I will prove it by 
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acts.” The acts rest in perspective. He 
visited the Catholic churches, promised that none 
in future should be transferred to the Russian 
Church, but omitted to make restitution of those 
already appropriated. Commencing the great 
work of emancipating the peasants throughout 
his dominions, the Emperor first turned for sup- 
port to the Polish provinces, trusting that his pro- 
ject would be there the most favourably received. 
He judged correctly; but the emancipation is far 
from real or complete. The visit of Alexander 
to Wilna excited high anticipations, with disap- 
pointment for the result. The warm greeting, it 
is whispered, given by the Poles to Prince Napo- 
leon offended the Russians; the Czar decided 
that he had done enough for Poland, and it would 
be safer at preseut to suspend reforming opera- 
tions. 

In the meantime, Russia does not forget old 
habits, old ambitions, or to apply the famous 
axiom that hope and flattery are the two great 
forces by which mankind are led. The semi- 
official journal, Ze Nord, exhorts the Poles to 
abandon their ancient struggle, and to unite with 
Russia in labouring to ameliorate the condition 
of the Slavonic race, for “Russia clearly recog- 
nises the precious elements of civilisation contained 
in Poland.” On this hint M. Ostrowski speaks, 
counselling his countrymen to abstain from all 
violence even in thought; he claims, on the ad- 
mission and in the interest of Russia herself, 
justice for Poland. The eloquent appeal to the 
Czar is too long for extract; the following brief 


passages from the reply addressed to the editor | 


of Le Nord convey the leading thought of this 
clever pamphlet: 


We desire, also, that the ancient struggle should 
be abandoned; but how? For the exclusive profit of 
Russia? leaving to Poland no other right than that 
of yielding adhesion to all which has been accom- 
plished against her for the purpose, openly avowed 
and energetically pursued, of annihilating her historic 
nationality? Shall the ancient struggle cease, and 
be maintained the measures of oppression and spolia- 
tion, the interdiction of all political and intellectual 
liberty imposed on Poland by Nicholas 1.? In 


allusion to my country vou say, Poland, you demand | 
Thus | 


her aid for the liberation of the Slavonians. 
you admit the existence of a Poland, a Polish idea, a 
Polish power, a Polish civilisation. As Poles we 
thank you; it is a progress, a step towards reconcilia- 
tion; itis permitted to pronounce the name of Poland. 
But, seriously, where is this Poland? To us, Poles, 
her existence is not doubtful; we believe in her, we 


have faith in her future ; but does the Russian Go- | 


vernment comprehend this as we do? If Poland isa 
dream only, a memory, a dead nationality, an ex- 


tinct idea, why invoke the name, why summon her | 


to the liberation of the Slavonic race? But if, on the 


contrary, the Russian Government admits that there | 
is a Poland—that she lives still, with that strong | 


courageous life which a long series of atrocious per- 
secutions and cruel iniquities have had no power to 
break—if the Government admits it, then let us be 
addressed as a people. Isthis arationaldemand? Is 
it injurious to Russia? 








AGARDH’S NEW SYSTEM OF PLANTS. 
Theoria Systemairs Plantarum, fc. Auctore J. G. 
Acarpu, Prof. Lundensi Bot. 


| select botanical public of England; and now we | rival is a brother not a lover; De Launay, that 
| are treated with an entirely new natural system | his foe is the bearer of his pardon; and Berthe 
| by an eminent Swedish naturalist—a worthy sup- | that she loves the young gentleman who so elo- 
| plement to the labour of the illustrious Linnzus. | quently confessed his treason. All go home to 
We leave to Dr. Lindley, Dr. Balfour, Mr. | supper together, Eugene most grateful to the 
| Babington, and the members of the botanical | tipsy serving-man who dropped the letter, in the 
| societies of Edinburgh and London, the task of | envelope of which he found love ! 
| explaining to their disciples, followers, andmem- | La Troisitme Tasse is somewhat more farcical. 
| bers the merits of this work. It is here merely | Thérése, a young, beautiful, and wealthy maiden, 
| announced. has retired to the environs of Paris with her 
It is not a réfuccimento of former systems either | elderly guardian Simeon. She inhabits the house 
artificial or natural, but a bond fide new arrange- | occupied up to his recent death by an old gen- 
ment of the natural orders on new principles. | tleman much attached to her, and the uncle of a 
certain young gentleman of the name of Lucien. 
It so happens that, a twelvemonth before the play 
opens, she had met Lucien at her first ball; that 
they had fallen in love with each other; but that 
he had soon and suddenly disappeared, honour- 
ably conscious of his own poverty and her wealth. 
He does not know her name; and when his uncle 
dying leaves him his fortune, on condition that 
he shall offer his hand to this very Thérése, the 
| young gentleman is in despair. However, he 
| writes to her, informing her that on a certain 
hour of a certain evening (that of the play itself) 
he will call upon her, a mysterious stranger, who 





FRENCH COMEDIES. 

Un Amour sous Enveloppe, &c. (Love in an En- 
velope: a Comedy in one act, by MM. Nortn 
Pear and P. Bucuere pe BezaL_es). 

La Troisitme Tasse, &e. (The Third Cup: a 
Comedy in one act, by M. Norru Peat). 
Paris: Librairie Nouvelle, Boulevard des | 
Italiens. 1859. 

Tues little one-act comedies form the first two 

numbers of a series, entitled “ Théatre de Salon.” 

The difficulty of finding short plays with few and | 

easily personable characters, aud requiring no | does not sign his name. Now, it seems that 

change of scenery and costume, is one familiar to | (with less even than dramatic probability), in 
the cultivators of private theatricals, both in | order to keep off extraneous and miscellaneous 

France and England. This “ Théatre de Salon” | lovers, Thérése has instructed her maid to inform 

is intended, we presume, to supply the deficiency | all inquirers that she is very old and very 

so far as the former country is concerned. We) ugly. Punctual to the hour, Lucien appears 
can recommend the two plays already published | upon the scene, and learns from the maid, 
to English amateurs. Few changes would be | to his horror, that his uncle’s selection is 
| required to transform both into capital little | a deformed and aged beldame. The more fear 
| acting pieces for the English drawing room or that she may be captivated by him and insist 
| private theatre. | upon a marriage, by refusing which he will forfeit 
| Ofthetwo, we prefer Un Amour sous Enveloppe, | his uncle’s fortune. A sudden thought strikes 
| M. North Peat seems to work more successfully | him. Suppose he represent himself to be old 
| when he has a companion. The time is the | and ugly too; perhaps she may cry off. He bribes 
autumn of 1720, after the conspiracy of Bella- | the maid to deceive her mistress to this extent, 
mare: the scene is laidin the environs of Paris. | and, hearing the enemy approach, locks the door. 
| Eugene de Fontarbe has been commissioned by | To the astonished Thérése (outside the door) he 
| the Regent Duke of Orleans to carry to M. de | declares that he is overwhelmed by every dis- 

Valery a pardon for the latter’s nephew, who has | torting and defacing disease that flesh is heir to; 

| been several years an exile, in consequence of his | that he cannot bring himself to show his face to 

participation in the conspiracy. When Eugene | her, while he explains the object of his visit; and 
| arrives at the locality of his mission, the young , that he will only consent to admit her, if he is to 
| exile De Launay, by one of those curious coinci- | remain behind a screen, unseeing and unseen. 
| dences which only occur in the drama, is in the | She consents. He tells his story and his love for 
| neighbourhood awaiting a stolen interview with | the unknown and beautiful heroine of the ball. 
| his sister Berthe, who has not seen him for seve- | Of course it is disclosed that Thérese is this very 
ral years. Berthe has written a note to her | heroine, and the screen does not perform its func- 
| brother, appointing an interview at ten p.m. ination of concealment long. Then enters the 
neighbouring wood, and intrusted the missive to | elderly guardian, who had resolved that very 
an old and faithful but bibulous serving-man. | evening, ina ééte-a-téte with his ward, to propose 

The ancient domestic drops the letter, which falls | to her. He had gone out to put off a lady-friend 

into the hands of Eugene, while he is vainly | expected to tea, in order that he might make his 

searching for the residence of the Marquis de | declaration undisturbed. Before going out, he had 
| Valery. He opens it, and resolves for a freak to | told the mid, laying the tea-things, to remove 
| go to the trysting-place, as he fancies, of the | a third cup set for the expected lady-guest. He 
| lover and his mistress. Berthe receives her sup- | returns to find Thérése in the arms of Lucien, 
posed brother with open arms, and Eugene is | and that there is still occaston for “la troisieme 
hard put to it to give suitable answers to her | tasse’’ which gives its name to thie pleasant little 
| queries. At last, when he has fairly fallen | piece. 

| in love with her, he avows that he is an impostor, | The two plays are well fitted for the ordinary 

| an avowal which is overheard by the brother, who | stage as well as for the drawing room. But our 

| arrives somehow or other upon the scene. The | English dramatic adapters from the French do 


| 
| 


Swepen holds a very high rank in the annals of | lady is indignant, the brother furious, the real | not need a hint. Already, no doubt, they have 


botany. The Linnean system has not yet quite 


lost its hold on the affections of the small. but ' is discovered. 


| lover in despair. There is to he aduel, when all | their eyes on Un Amour sous Enveloppe aud La 
Zugeéne finds that the imaginary | Troisieme Tasse. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Tue exertions of intrepid explorers are gradually 
extending our geographical knowledge of the vast 
Australian Continent. The South Australian Register 
Rives the following account. Messrs. Stuart and 
Foster, about August last, started from Mount Eyre, 
on the eastern side of Lake Torrens, on a private ex- 
ploring expedition to the north and north-west of 


Swinden’s Country. They crossed over to the west | 


of Lake Torrens and forced their way to lat. 28° 30S. 
and long. 133° E. About twenty-tive miles to the 
north of Mr. Babbage’s camp on the Elizabeth they 
found aconsiderable extent of permanent water; and 
to the north-west of that again a large river, 
abonading with fish, running east and west, 
With tributary streams from north and south. They 
also discovered what they believed to be the real 
Lake Torrens, «large inland sea, which probably re- 
ceives the drainage of the Victoria river and of 
Various other northern pertions of the continent. Major 
Warburton, the Commissioner of Police, is organising 





| 








form two distinct zones—the first containing fine 
sand, with few shells and but little organic matter ; 
the second having shells, round shingles, and frag- 
ments of rocks. The first only is carried inland, the 
second remains on the coast; and, notwithstanding 

| the disastrous effects at first, these, when mixed 
with rich mould, make an excellent soil for growing 
the vine. 


another exploring expedition. He will probably fix 
his depot on the river discovered by Messrs. Stuart 
and Foster, and thence explore the country in all 
directions north of that place to the boundary of the 
colony. Returning from thence, he will then en- 
deavour to connect the waters discovered by Parry to 
the west of Mount Serle with the permanent water 
laid down by Staart and Foster in lat. 29° 30’ S. : 
and long. 137° E. | Fresh discoveries of copper in South Australia are 

A geologist of Montpelier, M. Marcel de Serres, | announced. One mine is stated to be extraordinarily 
has lately communicated to the Academy of Sciences, | rich, and with a large supply. Another, at Bandaleer, 
at Paris, some curious facts relating to the shifting | thirty miles north of the Burra Burra mines, gives 
sands of the French Mediterranean coast. These | fifty to fifty-five per cent. of metal from ore only 
sands are first thrown upon the shore by the sea. seven feet below the surface. An official report states 
When dry, they are carried a long distance inland, | that the country north and south of the Kapunda is 
suffocating all vegetation to the depth of two or three | of a nature congenial to metallic richness; so also is 
feet, and transforming rich vineyards and fields into | the ground south of the river Wakefield. On the 
a desert waste. Tamarisks are planted to counteract | North Rhine thore is a lode of copper of good qua- 
the evil; but sometimes neither plantations nor walls | lity. On the Reedy Creek mine, about twenty miles 
are sufficient to prevent the sands from covering | further north, there is a lode of copper and iron 
roads and fields. In studying this phenomenon, M. | running north and south, and cropping out at the 
Marcel de Serres discovered that these shifting sands | surface. At Chambers mine malachites have been 
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England. These statements show that the colony is 
at present in her infancy with respect to the produce 
of her copper ore ; for while new mines are being, dis- 


covered, the old mines at the Burra Burra yield | 


still a quantity as large and a quality as rich as at 
first. 
M. Babinet, of the Institute, has communicated tothe 


Débats the following points on meteorology, observ- | 


ing first that the science is still in its infancy. The 
dominant wind of France and of Europe is the south- 
west, which carries the warm air of France to 
Russia. The next strongest wind is the north- 
east. After the warm wind the cold one may be 


expected, which blows at uncertain intervals between | 


November and March, and seldom continues longer 
than three or four weeks without interruption. 
For several years this counter current has not pre- 
vailed ; but last year there were signs of its reap- 
pearance, and, being unable to force back the warm 
current, it took a circuitous route through southern 
Europe. Thus cold was severely felt at Constantinople, 
and it will most probably visit France. 

The want of a new and inexpensive material for 


paper has, during the last few years, brought the | 


inventive faculty to bear upon the subject, not how- 
ever, as it would appear up to this time, with any very 
promising results. 
by Mr. Houghton seem to be in the right direction. 
A trial of these was witnessed last week at Mr. Per- 


kins’s factory in Francis-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, by | 


several paper makers and other gentlemen. The flax 


refuse was put into a small boiler, heated to 380 deg., | 


and then boiled in alkali. After about three hours 
it was converted into very satisfactory pulp. 
lic exhibition will take place as soon as a large 
boiler is manufactured for the pupose. 


A course of scientific and literary lectures, with | 
numerous illustrations and dissolving views, have | 


been inaugurated at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Pepper, 
late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, has been 
engaged for the purpose of delivering these lectures, 
and from the reputation that gentleman has earned, 
these will no doubt command the attention 
the public, especially during the present holiday 
time. : 





ImporTANT PuHorocrapuic Discovertes.—The | 


importance of the discoveries of M. Nipce de St. 

victor may not at first strike the reader; neverthe- 
less, it opens a field to photography almost as ex- 
tended as chemistry itself, inasmuch as almost all 
soluble chemical substances are rendered available in 
the practice of the art. Take a sheet of paper and 
impregnate it with any soluble substance, let it dry 
in a darkened room, and then isolate it under a 
negative, take it back to the dark room, and treat it 
with any of the re-agents capable of combining with 
the substance operated upon, and you will have a 

icture of almost any colour you desire; for example, 
if the paper be impregnated with nitrate of uranium, 
exposed, and then treated with a solution of red 
prussiate of potash, a beautiful red picture will be 
obtained; and if this be afterwards treated with 
sulphate of iron a fine blue picture will be produced ; 
and if other re-agents be employed, instead of the 
sulphate of iron, pictures of different colours may be 
obtained.—The Photographic News. 

Grotosists’ AssociaTion.—A meeting was held 
at Messrs. Barton’s rooms, in Upper Wellington- 
street, Strand, on Friday evening, the 17th instant, 
for the purpose of organising a new society to pro- 
mote the study of geology and its allied sciences. 
The means proposed are—the holding of periodical 
meetings for reading and discussing papers, and the 
exhibition of specimens ; arrangements for facilitating 
the exchange of specimens between distant members; 
the formation of a typical collection of fossils suited 
to the wants of students; a library of reference; and 
the delivery of short courses of lectures. It was 
announced in the course of the proceedings that 120 
applications for membership had already been re- 
ceived. The first meeting will take place early in the 
new year, when more detailed plans will be stated, 
— an inaugural address delivered by the presi- 

ent. 








MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Tue Sratisticat Sociery.—Colonel Sykes in the chair. 
The following fellows were elected :—Mr. Edward Baines of 
Leeds, Mr. Spencer Herapathe, Mr. H. B. Hyde, Mr. Francis 
Jourdan, Mr. Wm. Rennies, and, though last not least, Miss 
Florence Nightingale. Mr. Fox read a curious and interest- 
ing paper on the vital statistics of the Society of Friends, in 
which was shown the relative numbers of the members of 
the society, male and female, at different periods, principally 
during the present century. The society has existed for 
upwards of 200 years, but it has during the last 40 been ra- 
pidly decreasing, the progress of which decrease and some 
of its causes were pointed out and explained by Mr. Fox. 
The total number of Quakers in the United Kingdom, male 
and female, in 1840, was 19,700, of whom about 3000 were in 
Ireland, and a very small proportion in Scotland. In 1847 
the numbers had diminished to 18,000, the principal decrease 
being among the female members. The society mustered 
in great strength in King Charles's reign, during which 
period there were 2820 marriages in a year, whilst from 1850 
to 1856 the marriages amounted annually to only 628, 
During the preceding 10 years the yearly average had been 
659. Up to the year 1739 many persons had associated 
themselves with the Society of Friends and were reckoned 


produced, of which fifty tons had been shipped for | 


Some experiments lately made | 


A pub- | 


of | 


members of the body who were not strictly Quakers; but in 
that year membership was more clearly defined, and that 
4 great nominal diminution of the society, though 
the attendance at their places of worship was not decreased. 
After that time a more strict attention was paid to the condi- 
tions of admission and to the continuance of membership, and 
the secession owing to marrying out of the society was one 
principal cause of the dwindling away of the body. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the annual number of deaths of 
males and females proportioned to the births in 100, in 
successive periods of 10 years each from 1800, speaks con- 
clusively to the diminishing numbers of the body:— 
Number of deaths to 100 births: 1800-9, males, 89; females, 
110. 1810-19, males, 94; females, 116. 1820-29, males, 104 ; 
females, 125. 1830-37, males, 106; females, 130. From this 
it ¢ that there were in the last period 136 deaths of 
and females to every 100 births. The proportion of 
1 marriages in the same periods of ten years 
showed a diminution of from 509 per cent. to 4°40, the 
average being 481, and the ratio of fecundity in the society 
was less than in the general population. The secession of 
the males, from various causes, from the society is greater 
than that of the females, in the proportion, in 1837, of 
18'l per cent. of males to 10°1 of females. These 
secessions are the principal cause of the decrease of 
the society, and produce a Jarger preponderance of 
| females among Quakers than among the general po- 

pulation. Notwithstanding the decrease of the body, 
| the average mortality of individuals is considerably less 


occasion 


it appears 
males 


births an 





| than that of the other members of the community, and it 
appears that, contrary to the general rule, the males are 
longer lived than the females. This was partly attributed 
by Mr. Fox to the neglected training of the female chil- 
dren : but it was afterwards observed that it may be attri- 
| buted to the more regular habits of the male members of 
| the society as compared with other portions of the male 
population, The expectation of life in the general 
| population at five years of age was stated to be, 
males, 502 years; females, 50°'4; and at 20 years, 40 
{and 40°83; whilst among the Society of Friends the ex- 
pectation of life at five years of Jage is, males, 53°8; females, 
5 nd at 20 years of age 43 and 42. The conclusions to 
| be drawn from Mr. Fox’s paper therefore are that the 
| Society of Friends is fast decreasing by secession and by 
deaths; that the secessions of males exceed those of females, 
and that the deaths of the latter preponderate; that the 

on of the former cause occasions a larger proportion 
of females in the society than of males, and that the mar- 
riage rate and the ratio of fecundity are less than in the 
| general populetion. A short discussion took place at the 
| conclusion of the paper, in which Mr. Neison, Mr. Hodge, 
Mr. Farr, and Colonel Sykes took part. The latter observed 
that the interesting statistical information afforded by Mr. 
Fox showed that that valuable body, the Society of Friends, 
would ere long become extinct if it continued decreasing at 
the same ratio assiuce 1820; and Mr. Farr stated that it had 
been estimated that, if this rate of diminution continued, 
there would, at the expiration of 200 years, be only one 
Quaker left in the United Kingdom. The meeting then 
adjourned to the |8th of January. 

Society or Ants.—At the meeting of the society on Wed- 
nesday evening—Mr. Thomas Clegg in the chair—the paper 
read was, “The Culture and Preparation of Cotton in the 
United States of America,” by Mr. Leonard Wray. The 
author began by dwelling upon the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the cotton trade of this country, and its present 
state of dependence on the imports from the United States. 
This source of supply might at any time, by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, be cut off, and he was happy to find that so 
much attention was now being directed towards providing 
what seemed to be a natural remedy for such a state of things, 
by the encouragement of cotton culture in the numerous 
colonial possessions of Britain in thenegro territorities on the 
west coast of Africa, and in other suitable localities. The 
cultivation of cotton, however, was something new to the 
British colonist, and, indeed, to the British nation 
altogether, and Mr. Wray, having had special oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the subject, had 
thought that an account of it, more especially with a view 
to obtaining a tolerably correct estimate of the relative value 
of free and slave labour, would prove interesting to the 
society and useful to the country at large. It was remark- 
able that the cotton plant, besides its well-known product, 
also yields a very pure oil, stated to be equally to that of the 
olive, an excellent oilcake for feeding, and a fibre from the 
bark which might probably be found to be of importance. 
The auxiliary products should certainly be borne in mind; 
but in all calculations of produce from a cotton plantation 
they seemed to have been almost entirely ignored hitherto, 
although the anthor was of opinion that they might yield 
almost as large a money return to the planter as that from 
cotton itself. In giving his detailed account of the various 
processes involved in cotton cultivation in the United 
States, Mr. Wray drew particular attention to the addi- 
tional value which slave labour acquired from the constant 
and steady training which the negro undergoes through- 
out his whole life, in all the various branches of his employ- 
ment, the result being that he becomes a most handy, skilful, 
and efficient workman. He thought there could be no 
greater error than to say, as indeed had so often been said, 
that slave labour, as it exists in the Southern States, was 
merely that of a set ofbarbarians, urged on by the whip— 
labour which could be excelled by white men in the pro- 
portion of one of the latter to three of the former, On the 
contrary, he was of opinion that if such negroes could be had 
in our colonies, and would work as they do on the cotton 
plantation, they would be far more valuable than white 
labourers, We might, therefore, truly say that the Ameri- 
can cotton planter had cheap labour because it was really 
so well trained and so good—so incomparably superior to 
mere brute strength, bunglingly and wastefully applied. 
In reviewing the capabilities of some of the principal 
British possessions for the growth of cotton, the author 
said he would abstain from touching upon India, as that 
would form the subject of a subsequent paper, to be read 
before the society by another gentleman ; but he drew par- 
ticular attention to the colony of Natal, a residence of some 
years in which enabled him to say that there was hardly 
any other part of the world which combined so many ad- 
vantages, or was so peculiarly adapted for cotton cultivation. 
In conclusion, he pointed out the advantages which steam ma- 
chinery mightaffordin carrying onthisculture ia ourcolonies. 
Indeed, he thought it was principally by its aid that we 
might be enabled to maintain a successful competition with 
the trained slave labour of the southern states of America. 
A discussion ensued, in which Dr. Riddell, Messrs. P. L. 
simmonds, G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., Lawrence, Hyde Clarke, 
Thomas Winkworth, and the chairman took part. 





| 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue survey of the Great Roman Wall which stretches 
from sea to sea across the counties of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland has just been completed, after 
some years of Jabour by the surveyor, Mr. M‘Laugh- 
lan, at the expense of his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland. This really great national work, so muni- 
ficently undertaken by this public-spirited nobleman, 
is remarkable for its pains-taking accuracy. It gives 
us not only the direction which the road itself pur- 
sues, but also an accurate delineation of the ground 
over which itruns, and enlarged plans of the camps 
which dot its course or are found in its vicinity. 


| Some years ago such a work would have been found 
| impossible, for our method of surveying was then 


too unscientific. Fortunately for antiquarian science, 
just at the time when the work was rendered possible, 
when the principal triangles of the Ordnance Survey 


| had been scored upon the hills and plains of the 





North of England, it occurred to the Duke to project 
the enterprise, and engage Mr. M‘Laughlan, who 
had long been engaged upon the Ordnance Survey in 
England and Ireland, to perfect the work. The sur- 
vey of that part of the old Roman road called the 
Watling-street, stretching from the river Swale to the 
Scottish border, was the first of Mr. M‘Laugblan’s 
labours. This survey, when completed, was presented 
by the Duke to the Archwxological Institute, who pub- 
lished it in 1852. The present enlarged and com- 
pleted survey is comprised on five sheets, and exhibits 
the entire course of the wall, from Wallsend in 
Northumberland to Bowness in Cumberland, on the 
scale of two inches to a mile. Independent drawings 
are given of all the camps and other features of especial 
importance, upon an enlarged scale of ten inches to the 
mile. The entire length of the wall is seventy-three 
miles and a half; and by the due study of this map, 
we may for the first time comprehend the skill 
which designed this great barrier to the North. Mr. 
M‘Laughlan has accompanied it with a memoir, in 
which he gives the result of his personal observations, 
all of much value, particularly as regards the Celtic 
etymology of ancient names. 

In looking over this work we cannot but regret 
that the unaccountable apathy of the Society of 
Antiquaries declined the offer made them by the 
Duke of superintending excavations at the principal 
mile-castles and Roman towns on the wall. It might 
unquestionably have afforded a series of historic 
inscriptions of the utmost value. We hope that the 
Duke may yet do this. He is better alone than 
trammelled by societies. 

A curious fact has come up in the course of arrange- 
ments in the Tower armoury. The celebrated suit of 
Henry VIII. is found to be minus the gauntlets. 
They are now in a private armoury, and may be 
traced to the collection of Lord Pembroke, which was 
sold some few years since, and where they were pub- 
licly purchased. Whois to blame? 

Our fears for the Museum are realised. Workmen 
are busily employed in constructing more glass sheds 
outside the building for sculpture. When will the 
glass plat be covered with tents for statuary? Very 
soon, we fear. 

The world-honoured Pont-du-Gard, constructed by 
the Romans to convey water to the badly-supplied 
city of Nismes, is about to be converted, after centu- 
ries of inutile rest, to its original use, by an English 
engineer, aided by English and French capitalists. 
This new water company will again use it as an aque- 
duct ; and Mr. Jones of Tower-street, or Smith of 
Bryanstone-square, may be to Nismes what some 
Marcus Aufidius or Septimus Naso was to Nemausis 
in the days of its Roman rule—Great Prefects of the 
Water-course. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tue Architectural Photographic Association is ex- 
hibiting to its members the photographs for this 
year’s distribution, at the Water Colour Society’s 
Gallery, Pall Mall. The examples display in full 
force the marvellous progress of the art. Their 
quality as photographs is not only of the highest, 
but the sources of the subjects are as various as the 
countries and climates of the earth, and convinee us 
of the success and growth of the society as well as of 
the advance of the art. Many of the examples are 
remarkable as pleasing and artistic pictures beyond 
their value as architectural subjects, showing great 
delicacy and soft effect with extreme minuteness 10 
the details. The number of works is nearly 400,.and 
these include views of remarkable ancient and modern 
buildings in all parts of Europe, not excepting some 
of the most interesting historical structures in Great 
Britain. Amongst them are photographs of oat 
finest abbeys and cathedrals, executed expressly 
for the association by Messrs Lowndes and Locke. 
Mr. Bedford, too, has furnished some most perfect 
views of Raglan Castle, and other English buildings 
of the greatest beauty. Mr. Frith, who has before 
greatly assisted the exhibitiou with views from 
Egypt, contributes many from the interesting. spots 
of England and Scotland; but he also sends a number 
of scenes from the Holy Land, including a wew © 
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Jerusalem from Mount Sinai. His chief work, how- 
ever, is again from Egypt—a great panoramic view 
of Cairo, giving at one view a perfect representation, 
in all the truth of photography, of the whole city. 
He has been very successful in obtaining good sub- 
sects at home. His Melrose Abbey and Menai Sus- 
ension Bridge deserve to be noted. A number of 
other exhibitors have sought in the architecture of 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and the old priories 
andchurches of the country, tofind satisfactory subjects 
within the practical limits of the art, and have been 
creditably successful. Mr. Macpherson brings us the 
best Italian views, the produce of an extensive and for- 
tunate tour. They are most brilliant and light, sharpin 
outline and perfect in softness and detail. They are 
very numerous, and include the principal places of 
ancient Rome, views on the Tiber, and the celebrated 
scenes of Tivoli, so loved by painters. The trans- 
parency of the water in some of these is exquisite. 
Another gentleman, M. Cemetta, has executed a 
number of large views of Venice and its neighbour- 
hood. The palaces and bridges of the republican city 
are very fine, and even the atmosphere of the lagunes 
is present. The noted edifices of Spain have been 
attended to for the association by Mr. Lousaba: his 
principal views are the remains of the famous Al- 
hambra, its Moorish courts and halls having asad, 
dingy, and desolate appearance, perhaps assisted by 
the brown atmosphere of Spain. He extends his 
labours to Valentia and Seville, imparting a su‘fi- 
cient smack of Spain to the exhibition, in which Mr. 
Clifford lends his assistance. Messrs. Robertson and 
Beals have worked in the dry hot air of Egypt with 
success, and give further proof of the strange truth of 
photography in giving the air and climate of a 
country. Paris and Germany are represented ; and 
the exhibition is generally most interesting. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tae reply of the Council of the Society of Arts, 
through its chairman and secretary, to the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace, respecting the proposal of that 
company to devote their building and grounds to the 
proposed exhibition in 1861, amounts to a tacit ad- 
mission that the Society of Arts, though the nominal 
promoters, have no influence in the direction of the 
project, even in its provisional state. It is now a 
plain unconcealed fact that the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners of 1851 are the real parents and concoctors of 
the scheme, and that its purpose is not more the 
holding of an exhibition than the erection, on the 
useless estate at Kensington, of buildings to be after- 
wards permanently devoted to some purposes at pre- 
sent unknown. The ventilation of the plan through 
the Society of Arts is a proceeding of a deceptive 
character. That society is the proper and legitimate 
body from which such a scheme should originate ; and 
to trammel its efforts in such a matter, by reference 
of the project toa body which ought long since to 
have closed its accounts and ended its operations, is 
not loyal conduct either to the Society of Arts or such 
of the public as were willing to assist the plan. If 
the nurture and growth of the scheme is to entirely 
depend on the Commissioners of Kensington Gore, 
the use of their undrained and inaccessible estate for 
the exhibition must be set down as a compulsory 
result, and no considerations of site can be really dis- 
cussed or considered, however economy may suggest 
one or inconvenience depreciate another. Open and 
fair consideration of the interests of the scheme, 
apart from all other schemes, is essential to 
even its moderate success. The offer of the 
Crystal Palace, was a simple idea of business men, 
deserving consideration from its economy in 
saving the erection of a needless structure, from the 
eligible and accessible site, with ample available 
Space and means of extension, and from its popu- 
larity as a common resort of the people. It had been 
previously suggested by Sir Joseph Paxton, by the 
Times, and many other journals ; and the manner of 
its disposal is, we think, an unpromising event in the 
first starting of the 1861 scheme. Kensington is not 
only unpopular, but its remote and unconnected 
situation must involve extra expenses in the building 
of a structure, the transfer of goods from the railways 
and river, and, last and heaviest, the cab fares of 
visitors. By the acceptance of the Crystal Palace 
offer, the competition to be feared from that quarter 
might have been foreclosed; but it is feasible that, 
when the year of exhibition arrives, a little expen- 
diture in the permanent interest of the popular and 

nown Crystal Palace may give it an immense ad- 
vantage in the matter of shillings over the unknown 
and perhaps unappreciated novelties of the Kensing- 
ton Gore swamp. 

We believe we may state that the use of the 
Carlton House Riding School as a receptacle for the 
national pictures is either entirely abandoned by the 
Government, or at least will not be immediately 
Mer out. Some plans for the enlargement of the 

uilding in Trafalgar-square are believed to be under 
considetation; but it is also known that an effort 
will be made to erect a gallery for the purpose on 
the Brompton estate, on the pretence that a tempo- 
rary removal of the pictures is unavoidable. 
omm 7 bal has consented to attempt the resto- 
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the design of Mr. Behnes, from the models exhibited 
in the Suffolk-street Gallery, for the statue to be 
placed in Trafalgar-square. 

The Crystal Palace Art Union is making a pro- 
mising advance; a good committee has been formed, 
and there is every reason to expect that the scheme, 
so suitable to the place of its origin and well caleu- 
lated to aid Crystal Palace purposes, will achieve a 
great position rapidly. 


The new Society for the Encouragement of the Fine | 


Arts commenced its career with a preliminary 


meeting in the style of a conversazione, with a collec- | 


tion of pictures and music, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Friday last. A good company of ladies 
and gentlemen assembled to assist the inauguration, 
and were, in the absence of the Earl of Carlisle, 
presided over by Viscount Ranelagh. THis Lordship 
addressed the company on the proposed operations of 
the society. He observed that the growing appre- 
ciation of art amongst all classes of the people was 
now made evident by frequent instances which had 
exhibited themselves of late years; and not only had 
a great change taken place in the relations between 
the public and professional artists of every kind, but 
the cultivation and practice of the various branches 
of fine art had become more common in private 
society, and the number of persons who were connois- 
seurs had largely increased. Under these circum- 


stances it was now thought desirable to establish an 


institution embracing the professors and amateurs 
of all the fine arts, who would find in it a centre of 
union and a medium for the interchange of their ideas 
upon the subjects to which their attention was 
devoted. After mentioning some examples to 
show that the guidance and advice of trained 
artists were requisite to direct the taste 
the unlearned, the chairman said that the 
tations of this society, which was not intended to 
interfere with any already existing, would be, by 
lectures and discussions, by classes for study, by 
occasional exhibitions, by maintaining a permanent 
exhibition of engravings and a library of reference, 
and also by granting medals, testimonials, and other 
rewards, to encourage and assist artists, as well as to 
educate the public taste. The management of the 
society would be independent of any clique, and there 
would be no favouritism or exclusiveness in bestowing 
the aid and countenance it might command. The 
honorary secretary, Mr. H. Ottley, further explained 
the views of the promoters, and added that it had 
also been resolved to establish a fund for the assistance 
or relief of those artists who might be thrown into 
distress during their arduous struggle for reputation. 
He read a note from Lord Ellesmere, who kindly 
expressed his willingness to let the society have the 
use of the Bridgewater House Gallery for some 
meeting in another season of the year; and the 
directors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution had 
offered an apartment for the use of the society. After 
an address from the Rev. Mr. Bellew, the chairman 
declared the society duly constituted; and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman having been passed, the 
audience proceeded to the enjoyment of the pictures 
and the music of the Orpheus Glee Union, who gave 
their services for the evening. The society, if well 
supported in its liberal intentions by the public, will 
be one of the most useful of associations for the spread 
of taste. 

The designs of Mr. Owen Jones for the new Palace 
for the People, to be erected at Muswell Hill, are now 
to be seen by the public at the St. James’s Hall. The 
proposed building will be of iron and glass, and be 
broadly divided into three parts, the centre to be of 
a dome shape, and to be occupied with horticultural 
products, kept of an equable high temperature, and 
serving the purposes of a large winter garden. The 
two naves extending from this will be occupied, the 
one by the general exhibitions of trade and manu- 
factures, the other by collections of the fine arts. 
The design is of grand proportions, and the magnifi- 
cent effect of this peculiarly nineteenth-century 
architecture is not likely to want gorgeousness and 
the splendour of ornament under the direction of 
Owen Jones. The grounds are to be Jaid out in a 
variety of all the European styles of gardening. 
The project is gaining influential support, and the 
economy of outlay which past experience almost 
ensures in the erection of buildings of this character 
may be expected to guarantee its success as a money 
speculation ; but its site, position, and purposes ought 
to obtain for it the aid of the inhabitants of the 
northern and eastern districts of the metropolis. 

Mr. Walesby, of 5, Waterloo-place, has still in his 
possession the four interesting oil paintings from 
Stowe, purchased by him at the great sale there some 
years since. These pictures derive no interest from 
the name of the painter, for he is almost unknown— 


of | 
ope- | 


The Havelock Memorial Committee have selected | “Naturalisti,” but in their colouring brilliant and 


effective, with immense humour and character in 
the faces, whilst several of the peasant figures also 
remind us of those of Murillo. The drawing of the 
groups is admirable, and the caricature sentiment of 
each is well distributed over each picture. They are 
large works, in good preservation, but not free from 
old varnish. That they were bought originally in 
Flanders by Lord Cobham, and hung in a room at 
Stowe, is all that is authentically known; but their 
excellence as pictures of the first quality in the class 
| of genre subjects is evident at a first sight, and their 
interest will be great when cleared of dirt and pro- 
perly seen. The subjects are—(1) a family concert 
of eight figures, (2) a vegetable market, (3) a group 
of Gipsies, (4) peasants at their repast. Connoisseurs 
who relish the low-life scenes of Murillo will find an 
equal attraction in these pictures. 

The report of the Council of the Art Union of 
London for this year has been issued to the members. 
The commercial depression of the past year has 
affected the subscriptions; nevertheless the total 
amount is 11,6587. The diminished sales of pic- 
tures at the exhibitions is given as proof of the 
pressure generally felt by all the associations con- 
nected with the arts. The issue of Mr. Willmore’s 
engraving of Turner’s picture of “ Bellini’s Pictures 
conveyed to the Church of the Redentore, in Venice,” 
is made a subject of congratulation, and the com- 
mencement of another engraving after Turner is 
| announced. The hope that the great painter’s bequest 
| to the nation may soon be properly displayed for 

study and admiration precedes some praise of the 
varied qualities of his landscape painting. Mr. 
Sharp’s engraving of Frith’s “‘ Life at the Sea-side,” 
is completed, and will be issued to the subscribers 
for 1859. A volume of wood-engravings from 
British painters is finished. Mr. T. Battam has 
completed his group of Venus and Cupid, after 
Gibson, of which examples in Parian statuary 
will be distributed. A bronze medal of Banks 
the sculptor, by Mr. L. Wyon, has been com- 
pleted; and, notwithstanding that the Depart- 
ment of Art felt it necessary to employ a French 
artist to design a prize medal, the Art Union has 
been able to complete a series which now comprise 
Reynolds, Chantrey, Wren, Hogarth, Flaxman, 
Chambers, Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, Wyon, Banks, 
and Gainsborough. The issue of works in bronze 
will be continued. As a novelty, the volumes of 
photographs by different photographers and of all 
kinds of art subjects have been distributed, and others 
will follow. The vacancies in the council have been 
well re-filled. The reserved fund now amounts to 
81961. 17s. Details of the selections of the prize- 
holders are given, and the addition of the Society of 
Female Artists to those exhibitions from which prizes 
may be selected is announced. The views of the 
national progress in art matters and the extension of 
popular art exhibitions which conclude the report add 
to its interest, but scarcely require repetition. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





A NEW opera by a favourite composer is one of those 
“events” that supplies a meal for dainty conversa- 
tion. Every breeze of the musical atmosphere bears 
on its wings tones about probable merit and imagined 
success. It has been well understood for a long time 
past that Balfe was at work in the romantic school of 
operatic art. Beyond the mere title of his youngest 
born little oozed out to gratify idle curiosity, or allay a 
prurient desire of the more legitimate seeker for in- 
information. True to announcement, on Monday the 
doors of the most elegant lyric temple in Europe 
were roused from their sleepy stillness, and Satanella 
was submitted for the first time to public gaze and 
scrutiny. The managers of “The Royal English 
Opera, Covent Garden” prefaced the commencement 
of the season by a detail of their plans, which, if 
carried out, deserve well of the public. Experience 
has proved beyond all cavil that, if opera is to be 
made popular among the bulk of the people, aristo- 
cratic prices cannot be maintained. On the contrary, 
it is more than probable, if a wholesome system of 
management be adopted—one that invites the attend- 
ance of vaster numbers by presenting good and 
elaborate entertainments at reasonable rates—ample 
remuneration is in prospect,and enduring success within 
grasp. Long before the time for commencement, the 
house presented one of those gay and animating pic- 
tures seen only on remarkable days and stirring 
occasions. The patrons of the management — and 
their name is legion—were thickly distributed over 
the whole building, and at every available oppor- 
tunity testified und voce that what Pyne and Harri- 
son had undertaken to do was evidently well done. 





indeed, no account of him can be obtained, nor is the 
existence of other pictures by his hand ascertained. { 
His name is Giacomo Franceseo Cipper Tedesco, and 
these four works are sufficient evidence that he was 
an able master of the natural domestic style to which 
they belong. They are farremoved from “ high art,” 
and will only excite the interest of those who can 
admire scenes of ordinary life when well painted 
and exemplifying character. The scenes are from 


Italian rural life, painted in a broad, free manner, not 
far removed from Caravaggio and the Neapolitan 


Satanella, or the Power of Love—the opera bears this 
second title—was, without question, mountedina most 
attractive form; and it now remains to be seen where 
the merits of the opera lie, and what they are. The 
libretto is founded on a foreign fantastic novel, in which 
the heroine, Satanella, Miss Louisa Pyne,impersonates 
the individual from below! In the list of dra- 
matis persone are thirteen names. These, for the sake 
of brevity and perspicuity also, may be reduced to 
seven—Count Rupert, Mr. Harrison, a wealthy and 
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dissipated young nobleman; Hortensius, Mr. Honey, 


| 


| 


suiieeneees) 





On Saturday another winter concert took place at the | 


a tutor full of fears and Latin scraps; Karl, Mr. A. | Crystal Palace, making the sixth of the projected series. 


St. Albyn, one of the Count’s retainers, in love with | Shortly before noon Jupiter Pluvialis mounted his | 


Leila; Bracachio, Mr. Corri, a pirate chief; Ari- 
manes, Mr. Weiss, the Spirit of Evil; Leila, Miss 


Rebecca Isaacs, a foster sister of Count Rupert, and | expect to find a hundred people in the building in | 


in love with him; Stella, Miss Susan Pyne, a heart- 
less coquete, betrothed to the Count; and Satanella. 
The curtain rises to a féte near the gardens of the 
Count. A chorus and dance in honour of the donor 
immediately commence. The Count and his tutor, who 
now appear, interchange sentiments, very opposite in 
their natures. Leila introduces herself, and sorrows 
over the dreams of her childhood; a pretty song is put 
into her mouth, ‘Our hearts are not our own to 
give.” A gambling scene follows, in which Count 
Rupert is the principal actor, despite the admonition 
of his tutor, who in vain points out the peril of a bark 
without rudder or compass, between Scylla and 
Charybdis. <A concerted piece, in which the Count, 
Stella, and the Players take part, succeeds, when the 
scene changes to ‘ The Devil’s Tower,” with mystic 
music, attended by electric glare and awful! peals from 
Jupiter Tonans. Karl sings a humorous ballad, “ Oh 
would she but name the day,” when, starting from 
his reverie, he hears the voices of the Count and 
Hortensius, and hastens to give them admission. 
While seated in this room they find two volumes, a 
treatise on alchemy, and a work on magic; the Spirit of 
Evil appears by summons from the Count, who 
learns from the book that the King of the demon 
world is named Arimanes, and may be evoked by 
uttering the words, ‘‘ Miriam! Manasses! Eurothas!” 
The descent of the demon is accompanied by Sata- 
nella. Here the spells begin. A banquet is placed 
before Rupert, who, after quaffing the contents of 
sundry goblets, sings an exhilarating strain in praise 
of champagne: ‘“ When fortune frowns and friends 
forsake.” Hortensius, by the potency of the vintage, 
falls asleep. During the process of the song Sata- 
nella vanishes, and afterwardsappears as a woman and 
gives utterance toa passion for the youth whom she has 
doomed to perdition. She sings, ‘‘ There’s a power 
whose sway,” and at the close of the second stanza, 
imprinting a kiss on the forehead of the Count, sud- 
denly disappears. The melody is still heard in the 
distance, and the Count and his friend Hortensius 
stand transfixed with astonishment. The second act 
may be travelled through more expeditiously. A 
ballad for the Count, ‘An angel form,” is the only 
monument in the first scene necessary to take a sketch 
of. Scene second introduces a chorus, ‘“ Rovers, rulers 
of the sea.” Bracachio and his gang of pirates are 
engaged by Stella to carry off her rival Leila; they 
afterwards perform the same office, at the sug- 
gestion of Satanella, on Stella herself, who is 
not again seen. The remaining portion of this act 
is made up of a disappointed marriage ceremony, 
simulated death, demoniacal horrors, and piratical 
revenge. In theopening scene of act third is a cavern 
illumined by an unearthly gleam, with a chorus of 
invisible fiends. Satanella again appears, but ona 
condition exacted by Arimanes, that she should resign 
any future attempts at love-making. The scene 
now shifts to a street in Tunis, where several palan- 
quins containing female slaves cross the stage, 
guarded by Bracachio and his piratical crew. Here 
follows a great deal that might be left out to advan- 
tage. There is a dance and chorus in the slave 
market, and a song for Satanella, in which she appears 
before the Vizier (Mr. Payne), who is so captivated 
both by her singing and her beauty, as to regard her at 
a priceless worth. She consents to his suit if he will 
liberate Leila, whom he has but just purchased. This 
arranged, she is borne off in triumph, surrounded by 
a troop of dancing Almees, amid the acclama- 
tions of the crowd. In the fourth act we are once 
more in the Devil’s Tower. Leila and the Count are 
again on the point of being united. Satanella, how- 
ever, steps in and claims the Count for herself by 
virtue of a bond. Leila offers herself as his substitute. 
This act so operates on Satanella that she consents to 
destroy the bond. The infernal regions are again 
made visible. All hell isin commotion. Then fol- 
lows a scene much more pleasant for the younger 
folk especially to look on, viz., the consummation of 
Leila’s nuptials. “The Power of Love” is por- 
trayed in a melody sung by an invisible choir, seeing 
that Arimanes and his fiendish troop are bafiled and 
overcome. Of the music we shall be able to judge 
more fairly upon a second hearing. The band has 
been considerably enlarged, and is in every particular 
complete. Mr. Balfe was thrice called amid the most 
enthusiastic cheering, Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
ditto, and several pieces were vociferously encored. If 
applauses were the sure test of merit and success, there 
could be no second opinion about the fate of 
Satanella; but boisterous enthusiasm, though per- 
haps no error of the heart, is too often so of the 
head. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their second 
performance of Messiah on Friday, the 17th inst. 
There was not the same array of principals that 
signalised the week previous. Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss, 
however, made every effort to do Handel justice, and 
ensure their individual reputations. Every inch of 
the great room in Exeter Hall was found to be 
valuable. 


| 


| 


throne and exercised a most rigorous and unpleasant 
rule for a full half-dozen hours. We could hardly 


consequence; but before the orchestral tunings were 
completed, the room specially appropriated for winter 
meetings was tolerably well filled. The programme 
contained but fiveitems. Haydn’s symphony in B flat 
stood first. This, though not so well known as many 


| other compositions by the same master, is nevertheless 





| 


| 


| yet been surpassed. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 





} 
| 





| in 


a most interesting work. Haydn was the inventor of 
the great symphonic form which has served as a 
model to his successors, all of whom have followed 
him with more or less strictness. He is justly termed 


“ the father of the symphony.” It was he who laid the | 


solid foundation upon which Mozart, Beethoven, and 


| Mendelssohn have raised imperishable monuments to 


their genius and knowledge. Since the days of 
Haydn, orchestral composition has become more 
complicated; but for clearness of design and bril- 
liancy of colouring the great archetype has not 
The B flat was famously 
executed, and warmly received. The next and 


| principal feature of the concert comprised selections 


from The Son and Stranger. It may be in the re- 
membrance of some, that in the year of the Great 
Exhibition an operetta under this title was brought 
out at the Haymaket; and, as Mendelssohn had never 
completed a theatrical work for public performance, 
a great deal of excitement was caused by the pro- 
duction under review. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. 
Donald King, and Mr. Weiss were the principals 
the piece. Although it was barely possible 
that Mendelssohn could have scored anything that 
did not contain proofs of his genius, yet The Son and 
Stranger is more noticeable as a curiosity than as a 
work of art. It was composed for strictly private 
purposes, but especially for one of those family occa- 
sions which are regarded as sacred among the Ger- 
mans. The music throughout has great originality 
and expression, not so much of the passionate as the 
simply emotional kind. As only a few of the choicest 
flowers were culled on Saturday by Madame Weiss,Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss, we need not go into 
the bald story to which the music is wedded ; suffice 
it to say that The Son and Stranger is looked upon as 
a gem as valuable on account of its rarity as of its 
merit. A noisy ‘‘ Hungarian Storm March” fenced 
in the lower extremity of the bill of particulars; this, 
if intended for no other purpose, served as a con- 
trast to the more classic music to which it was proxi- 
mate. 

Mr. Hullah’s upper classes, with an efficient instru- 
mental band, performed Jfessiah on Monday evening 
to a very crowded hall. The principals engaged were 
the Misses Banks, Fanny Rowland, Dolby; with Mr. 
Montem Smith and Mr. Thomas, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
We are given to understand that Mr. Albert 
Smith made his reappearance at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Wednesday night. Of the merits of 
his new entertainment about China we are as yet 
unable to speak. 

Mr. Barnum, of American notoriety, announces a 
series of lectures on Money-making, to commence on 
Wednesday, the 29th inst., at the St. James's Hall. 
As Mr. Barnum has exhibited quite as much talent 
for losing as for making money, we are surprised 
that his lecture is not to include both operations. 

The dramatic world has been somewhat litigious 
this week. The case of Helling v. Lumley is as 
curious a proof of how obstinately men will fight for 
comparatively small matters as any Welsh cause upon 
record in the Court of Chancery. The dispute was 
about the right to occupy a box, which the plaintiff 
claimed, and Mr. Lumley denied. It had been 
argued already before the Vice-Chancellor, who had 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, and this week it 
came on in appeal before the Lords Justices. Six 
learned counsel were heard on behalf of the parties 
interested, a fact which supplies something like a 
clue to the expense incurred. After going into the 
matter, the Lords Justices dismissed the appeal as 
frivolous and vexatious, condemning Mr. Lumley 
to pay the costs,—who, if he be dissatisfied may 
still go to the House ofLords. 

Mr. Webster, too, has been getting into legal 
hot water with the members of his profession— 
evidently owing to the uncertainty which prevailed 
until very lately as to the opening of the theatre at 
Christmas. Mr. Webster was naturally anxious to 
secure a good company for his opening, and the 
persons “ spoken to” were naturally quite as anxious 
to have a binding engagement from Christmas, upon 
which they could rely. One of the results of this 
conflict of interest was the appearance in the Court 
of Chancery of Harlequin and Columbine, in the form 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lauri, on Wednesday—Mr. Webster 
seeking to restrain these pantomimic artists from 
appearing at the Lyceum Theatre. In his judgment, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood intimated that he did not 
think he could grant an injunction; but that he 
thought it would meet the justice of the case to make 
the costs costs in the cause. It may be very consoling 
to poor Harlequin and Columbine to get a victory over 





| a great manager; but, as it furthermore appeared 
| that their joint salary of was to be only five pounds 
| a week, we are afraid that when the “costs in the 
| cause” are paid, there will be little left to the poor 
| pantomimists out of the earnings of their Christmas 
| Season. 
| In addition to this a paragraph states that Mr, 
| Webster threatens Miss Marie Wilton, the promising 
little actress at the Strand Theatre, with similar 
| terrors of the law, in case she refuse to come to his 
theatre. Surely, as a contemporary suggests, this is 
“ breaking a butterfly upon a wheel.” 

The daily papers have given very detailed accounts 
of the interior of the new Adelphi Theatre. The 
new theatre is 25 feet higher than the old one in the 
| interior, and the eastern wall has been moved about 
| 80 feet, so that the area of the interior is nearly 
| doubled. The width between the boxes is 44 feet, 
| 6 feet wider than the Lyceum, and nearly 12 feet 
| wider than the Olympic Theatre. The total length 
of the building is about 110 feet by 70. The part 
nearest the orchestra is railed off for three rows of 
orchestra stalls, each seat in which is an ample and 
well-padded arm-chair. Behind these are four rows 
of pit-stalls. Above the pit is the first tier of boxes, 
or rather the balcony, which projects six feet beyond 
the iron columns which carry the other tiers. In 
this balcony are two rows of seats. The front of 
this balcony is a light and exquisitely-wrought iron 
railing decorated with white and gold, and with 
interstices sufficiently wide to allow the varied 
colours of the ladies’ dresses to be plainly seen. 
Behind the balcony, on a level as to projection 
with the tiers above, is a row of public or private 
boxes, according as one is taken for the night by a 
party, or occupied by ladies or gentlemen who may 
prefer being placed there. This arrangement is 
adopted in many of the Parisian theatres. Beau- 
ful spiral cast-iron columns, with elaborate capitals 
in white and gold, support the upper tier. The front 
of this is enriched with white and gold decorations, 
with panels in bas-relief representing the figures of 
the Muses. Ahove this, and supported by the same 
kind of columns, is the gallery tier for gallery stalls. 
The front of this tier is also exceedirgly handsome, 
and adorned in panels with medallion portraits of the 
chief dramatic authors who have contributed to the 
success of Adelphi performances. Behind this is 
the gallery proper, with the usual side galleries. The 
ceiling is in what may be called the Genoese style, 
but the admirable effect of Mr. Sang’s decorations im- 
parts a lofty dome-like aspect to it, which enhances 
the appearance of the whole interior. On the west 
side of the proscenium is the Queen’s box; on the 
east that of the Prince of Wales. Each of these is 
as large as a well-sized modern drawing room, and 
the richness of their appearance is increased by the 
fronts having balustrades of the most brilliant 
cut glass. The whole of the proscenium, and the 
ceiling immediately over it, is covered with bold yet 
delicate traceries in white and gold, which preserve 
the beauty of detail without detracting from the 
harmony of the whole. The proscenium itself is 
thirty-eight feet high by thirty-five feet wide—several 
feet larger each way than the proscenium of either the 
Lyceum, Olympic, or Princess’s. The whole theatre 
has seats for 1500 persons, but it is calculated that on 
an emergency the building will accommodate 2000. 


| The mode of lighting is simple, but brilliant in the 


extreme, the whole building being illuminated from 
the ceiling with one of Stroud’s patent sun-lights. 
The light itself is concealed, though its effect is in- 
creased by an exquisitely-formed chandelier—a glit- 
tering mass of cut glass coronets, prismatic feathers, 
lustres, and spangles, designed and furnished by 
Defries and Sons. 
The third performance of Phormio in the old 
dormitory at Westminster was honoured by the 

resence of the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
Ford John Russell, the Turkish Ambassador, Lord 
Barrington, Sir David Dundas, Lord Normanton, Sir 
W. Page Wood, Dean Trench, Canon Repton, and 
Canon Cureton. The performance gave great satis- 
faction to this distinguished audience. The prologue 
contained the customary allusions to current matters 
of the day, and chief among the topics referred to was 
the Indian rebellion. It also contained an elegant 
compliment to the two Princes present. 

The students at Westborne College, Bayswater, 
have also given a representation of the Antigone of 
Sophocles, in an English version, rendered and 
adapted for the purpose by the Rev. C. Davies, one of 
the masters. The play has been performed three 
times; the Jarge schoolroom being fitted up for the 
occasion. The representation was really creditable to 
the youthful scholars, who one and all infused a spirit 
into each part scarcely to be expected among 
juvenile performers. Many of the passages of the 
version were delivered with much expression, and it 
some instances might have been perceived flashes of 
deeper perception. After the play the audience were 
kept in continual merriment by the comic display ° 
characters in the Bombastes Furioso, 9 favourite 
farce on such occasions. Among those present were 
the patrons of the institution, the parents and friends 
of the students, and the élite of the neighbourhood. 
After the final performance o« Monday last the Rev. 
C. Mackenzie, the Heed Master, stated that the 





whole affair had beer got up by the students among 
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themselves in their leisure hours, the regular business 
of study not having been interfered with in any way 
—afact, taking the style of the performance, very 
praiseworthy to the performers. | 










jege. The entertainments consisted of The Hunchback, | 
The Waterman, Box and Cox, and the Spanish ballet | 
of The Gallican Féte.” Miss Glynn, Miss Rebecca | 
Isaacs, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, and Mr. Augus- | 
| 
| 





tus Braham, generously volunteered their services. 

Mr. George Coppin, the Melbourne manager, has 
been elected a member of the Legislative Council of | 
that State. The Examiner and Melbourne Weekly | 
News is especially jubilant upon the occasion :—‘‘ The | 
Hon. George Coppin! Another vote gained | 
for the Reform Bill, and a practically able man | 
returned to the Council, Protectionism beaten, and a 
strong wall of prejudice broken down. We have set | 
England an example. The Queen has long been | 
desirous, but afraid, to knight Charles Kean. We | 
have raised an honest actor to our peerage. We 
doubted the wisdom of Mr. Coppin’s candidature, 
estimating his chances of success at his own reckon- 
ing. We are glad that the result shows he under- 
rated the sagacity of the constituency.” 

The municipality of Passy has decided that the 
boulevard which borders the ground purchased by 
M. Rossini, and on which he is building a mansion, 
thall be called the Boulevard Rossini. 
































THE THEATRES. | 






CotMAN the Elder’s genuine comedy of The Jealous | 
Wife was produced at the Princess’s on Saturday } 
evening; or, to speak more accurately, a modern 
version of it condensed into three acts. This play 
was Originally produced in 1761, so it has almost 
reached the century which we place as the limit to 
popularity ; but it is not destined even to reach that 
epoch entire, for already has it been found necessary 
| to reduce it from five to three acts, and to cut out one 

entire character, with all its incidents and events, 
Captain O’Cutter. In other parts it is already 
withered, and a group once, no doubt, representing 
sufficiently accurately the then existing manners, have 















prototypes. The old Squire Russet, founded on 
Fielding’s Squire Western, is a portrait strongly 
engraven on our literature, and frequently represented 
on the stage, although it is fast becoming an extinct 
species, the last remains of which are so nearly obsolete 
that many will doubt its reality. Yet we ourselves can 
recollect that when a Berkshire squire, in our youth, 
came to visit at the paternal home, he gave the view 
halloo in the hall, and smacked his whip to announce his 
arrival; and indeed he loved his daughter somewhat 
after the same fashion as Squire Russet, tenderly 
prizing her, but still considered she was a chattel he 
might dispose of as he pleased. Sir Harry Beagle is 
more decidedly of stage origin, being an early speci- 
men of a vile race which, being addicted to some 
particular occupation or pursuit, can never express 
itself but in metaphors borrowed from and illustra- 
tive of the peculiar taste. The young heroine, being 
more naturally drawn, survives, and is still young 
and vivacious. The other eccentric character is Lord 
Trinket, a fop and ruffian combined in a way not 
now common, but perfectly so in the middle of the 
last century. He is a mixture not now often seen, 
though folly and arrogance are still to be found in 
all ranks, but now scarcely with the high breeding of 
his Lordship. Lady Freelove, the companion picture 
of the peer, is by no means extinct; and a certain 
late marchioness might have very well sat for the 
portrait, vicious and revolting as it is. These cha- 
racters were variously enacted. Mr. Frank Matthews 
gave a sort of pantomime portrait of the squire; but, 
Coarse as was the delineation, we doubt if it really 
was a Caricature. Mr. Saker was a feeble Sir Harry, 
and Miss Heath an interesting Harriet Russet. Mrs. 
Winstanley, with her pretty hand and arm, which 
she knows how to display to advantage, was the demi- 
tep of fashion. 

The two real characters which give vitality to, and 
have preserved, the play, are Mr. and Mrs. Oakley, 
and these are very genuine portraitures of a jealous 
domineering wife and a credulous soft husband. We 
have called this a genuine comedy, principally 
on account of the force and satire exercised in the 
delineation of these personages; and yet, if very 
carefully examined, there will be found little in- 
tricacy of character, and our admiration dwindles 
to acommendation of the incident and situations. The 
Weakness of Mr. Oakley, alternating with his resolves, 
Of edingly absurd ; and the shrewish domination 

nde: mixed with a perverse determination to 
pre Ra her unreasonable jealousy, excites 
ser visibility. The subject is unexceptionable, 
its treat Weskness, though extreme, is curable; and 
Keon @ a nt ty broad and effective. Mr. and Mrs. 
One cae te ‘se absurd couple with much effect. 
ineten Imagine a higher and more artistic 
perce ent, especially On the part of the lady, who 

anifested more of the chrew than the jealous 
Ww i a 
oman, being hardly slow, feminine, and subtle 












































and her changes sudden and ludicrous. 
was placid and gentlemanly, and gave strong em- | 
phasis to the perfect purity of his morals, which 
heightened the effect of his wife’s absurd conduct. 

Performances have been given at the Surrey | Character always tells with an English audience, 
Theatre for the benefit of the Royal Dramatic Col- | and language, if only tolerably apt, is a secondary 
consideration. 
perienced and talented performers, and the audience, 
including the female portion, enjoyed it much. 
Trinket was cleverly delineated by Mr. Walter Lacy ; | 
Major Oakley very characteristically by Mr. Cooper; 
and his nephew Charles after the heroic mode by Mr. | 
J. F. Cathcart. The piece is in some measure benefited | 
by the condensation and large excisions, but the | 
continuous explosions of the husband and wife are 
thereby deprived of some relief. The comedy deserves | 
preservation, as it is one of the very few which 
| depends purely on the vis comica, and is not depraved 
with the sentimentality which Steele had some time 
before introduced into his Conscious Lovers, and which | 
became the besetting sin of almost all bis suecessors, 
and which still haunts the boards and sicklies over 
every modern drama. 


| attentions. 


become monsters which have no resemblance to living | 





enough for the suspicious wife. Her fits were funny, 


Mr. Kean | 


No points were lost by these ex- 


Lord 


At the Strand, on Monday, a trifle by Mr. Talfourd 


was produced, evidently from the French, although 


all the circumstances are English. It is entitled The 


| Rule of Three, and shows us a little adventure in the 


house of a man just married to a very pretty wife, 
whom he jealously seeks to hide in obscurity. Three 


The principalship of the Bishop of Oxford’s Theo- 


logical College at Cuddesden has been conferred upon 
the Rev. H. H. Swinny, M.A., Vicar of Wargrave, 
near Henley-on-Thames. 
Oxford Diocesan College is a Cambridge man. 
was at Magdalen College, and graduated in 1836, 
taking a second class in classics, and was the 29th 
wrangler in mathematics. 


The new principal of the 
He 


Exertions are being made in the proper quarter to 


ensure the continuation of their mother’s pension to 
the nieces of Burns. 
see how judiciously he may lend aid in this matter, 
and how easily a great amount of well-deserved 


We trust that Lord Derby will 


popularity may be gained by making comfort- 


| able the remaining years of those so closely con- 


nected with the greatest poet that Scotland has yet 


| produced. 


The Very Rev. Harvey Goodwin, the newly-ap- 
pointed Dean of Ely, preached his farewell sermon to 
his parishioners at St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, 
on Sunday evening last. The necessity for the 
delivery of the sermon at St. Mary’s arose from the 


| fact that the church of St. Edward’s (of which Jast- 


lovers pursue—two coxcombs, with little evil pur- | 


pose but the desire of coquetting with a pretty woman. 
The husband plays them one off against another, so 
that neither can get to present his bouquets or pay his 
There was something absurd in their 
inane attempts; but the third is a more decisive 
gentleman, and makes such unmistakable love that 
the lady is obliged to be emphatic. He has said he 
has a wife and three children, to beguile the undis- 
cerning husband, though he is a cunning bachelor; 
and now the lady takes care to have a telegraphic 
message delivered that the wife and children are very 
ill, and he is thus compelled to retire silently, but 
sufficiently rebuked. The idea is ingenious, and the 
dialogue sufficiently piquant. It requires, however, 
three Charles Mathews to act it so as to fully bring 


| out the idea; and we need not say that there is not 


even one such performer here, although Mr. Parselle 
acts very judiciously and effectively. Miss M. Ternan 
was the pretty wife, Mr. Turner the husband, and 
Mr. Swanborough and Mr. Mowbray the two imbecile 
lovers. It was very nicely put on the stage, and was 
successful, 


Every theatre is working night and day at the 
forthcoming Christmas novelties. The Adelphi has 
not only its drama but its house to erect; but there 
is every probability that both will be ready, and fully 
deserving public notice and patronage. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Council of University College, London, at their 
session on Saturday last, discharged for the first time 
the duty of applying a portion of the dividends of the 
fund presented to the College in August 1857, by the 
subscribers to a memorial of the public services and 
virtues of the late Mr. Joseph Hume, for the esta- 
blishment of Scholarships, to advance the sciences of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy, to bear the 
name of the Joseph [Hume Scholarships. The result 
of the competition among the students of Professor 
Foster’s last vear’s Class of Jurisprudence was re- 
ported to the Council by his successor, Professor John 
Philip Green, whom the Council had appointed 
examiner for the occasion; and the Scholarship of 
20. a vear for three years was awarded to Mr. Henry 
Selfe Page Winterbotham, of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
The Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy, 
of the same value, is announced for competition in 
December next, among the students entered to Pro- 
fessor Waley’s Course of Political Economy, now in 
progress. 

The Prince Consort has presented the newly- 
formed library of the Post-oflice with the handsome 
donation of 50/. 

The following announcement, which will be received 
with gratification in literary circles, is made in the 
Evening Packet on the authority of a private letter 
from Spezia:—“ The Irish public, among which 
Charles Lever reckons so many friends and admirers, 
will be glad to learn that the distinguished novelist 
has been appointed her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at 
Spezia. 

The new Edinburgh University Bill, it will be 
remembered, confers the privilege of electing a Rector 
upon the General Council of the University ; and the 
Scotsman announces that it is more than probable 
that the choice will fall upon Lord Brougham. The 
Lord Rector hitherto has been the Lord Provost ex 
officio, and Lord Brougham will thus be the first 
elevation to the office by the choice of the University 
itself. 

Mr. R. J. Donne, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed one of the Assistant- 
Masters of Wellington College. Mr. Donne was a 
high first-classman in the Classical Tripos of the 
present year. 





named parish Mr. Goodwin has been incumbent 
since 1848) is under repair. The Dean took his 
text from the 20th verse of the 3rd chapter of Reve- 
lations. Mr. Goodwin took the opportunity, in the 
course of his illustration of the text, of denying that he 
was attached to any particular party in the Church— 
“to any party called Evangelical, Tractarian, Anti- 
Tractarian, High Church or Low Church, or by any 
other ‘nick-name.’” Mr Goodwin regretted that he 
could not say farewell in the same terms from that 
pulpit as he could have done from his own cabinet in 
St. Edward’s to his parishioners. The fact of Mr. 
Goodwin’s farewell having to be delivered at St. 
Mary’s was, however, one rejoiced in by hundreds of 
the public who could not have found room at St. 
Edward’s; as it was, St. Mary’s was found inade- 
quate in the required accommodation ; every foot of 
standing room (even on the staircases) was occupied, 
and crowds retired without being able to find even 
admission to the building. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge has issued the following document respecting 
various prizes offered for competition among the 
students :—1. His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, Chancellor of the University, being pleased to 
give annually a gold medal for the encouragement of 
English poetry, the prize will be given this year to 
such resident undergraduate as shall compose the best 
poem on “Lord Clive.” N.B. The exercises are to 
be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 
31, 1859, and are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 
2. The most noble the Marquis Camden being pleased 
to give annually a gold medal as a prize for the best 
exercise in Latin hexameter verse, the subject for 
the present year is ‘‘ Columbia Britannorum.” N.B.— 
The exercises are to be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor 
on or before March 31, 1859, and are not to exceed 
100 lines in length. All undergraduates who shall 
have resided not less than two terms before the day 
on which the exercises must be sent in, or who shall 
at least be then in the course of their second term of 
residence, may be candidates for this medal. III. The 
representatives in Parliament for this University 
being pleased to give annually—1. Two prizes, of 
15 guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of sufficient 
standing to take the degree of Master of Arts; 2. And 
two other prizes of 15 guineas each, to be open 
to all undergraduates, who shall have resided not 
less than seven terms at the time when the exer- 
cises are to be sent in: the subjects for the present 
year are (1), for the bachelors, ‘* Ptolemzis regnan- 
tibus, quantum profecerit scientia ;”’ (2) for the under- 
graduates, “ Possunt quia posse videntur.” N.B. The 
exercises are to be sent in on or before April 30, 1859. 
IV. Sir William Browne's three gold medals, of t 
value of five guineas each, are given to such resident 
undergraduates as shall compose (1) the best exercise 
in Greek verse, the metre being either hexameter, 
elegiac, or lyric ; (2) the best Latin ode in imitation 
of Horace; (3) the best Greek epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and the best Latin epigram 
after the model of Martial. The subjects for the 
present year are:—{1) for Greek verse, lyric metre, 
“ Halicarnassus: (2) for the Latin ode, ‘ In Newtoni 
statuam nuper ex wre factum.” (3) For the Greek 
epigram “Xpvese yadrxsiov.” (4) For the Latin 
epigram ‘ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” N.B. 
The exercises are to be sent in on or before April 
30,1859. The Greek ode is not to exceed twenty- 
five, nor the Latin ode thirty, stanzas. The Greek 
ode must be accompanied by a literal Latin prose 
version. WV. The Porson prize is the interest of 400/. 
stock, to be annually employed in the purchase of 
one or more Greek books, to be given to such 
resident undergraduate as shall made the best trans- 
lation of a proposed passage from the works of any 
standard English poet into Greek verse. The sub- 
ject for the present year is, ‘“‘ Shakspere. Julius 
Cesar. Act V., Scene I. 

— Give me thy hand, 
Be thou my witness, 

to the words 
He bears too great a mind." 


N.B.—The metre to be Zragicum lambicum Trime- 
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trum Acatalecticum. These exercises are to be accen- 
tuated and accompanied by a literal Latin prose ver- 
sion, and are to be sent in on or before March 31, 1859. 
N.B.—All the above exercises are to be sent in to 
the Vice-Chancellor privately ; each is to have a 
motto prefixed, and to be accompanied by a paper, 
sealed up, with the same motto on the outside, which 
paper is to inclose another, folded up, having the 
candidate's name and college written within. The 
papers containing the names of those candidates who 
may not succeed will be destroyed unopened. Any 
candidate is at liberty to send in his exercise either 
written (but not in his own hand) or printed or 
lithographed. No prize will be given to any candi- 
date who has not commenced his residence in the 
University when the exercises are delivered.—W. H. 
Bateson, Vice-Chancellor. 

The third supplement to Kiipffel's Guide gives 
some interesting statistics of the book trade in Ger- 
many. Northern Germany contrasts strikingly with 
Southern Germany, both in production and consump- 
tion of books. In Northern Germany, Saxony and 
Prussia, i. e., Leipsic and Berlin, are the great cen- 
tres both of publication and sale. In Southern Ger- 
many, Austria, though the smallest producer, is the 
largest consumer. In the last few years quite a new 
market has been opened up to the trade in Austria. 
The editor of the Guide explains this by saying that 
the interest for literature there is fresh and young; 
and, there being no stock on hand in the Vienna 
shops, all has to be ordered at once from Leipsic. 
Bavaria, on the other hand, is the worst market of 
the Southern States. What taste exists in Bavaria 
is for art rather than literature. The library of the 
well-to-do farmer or manufacturer in Bavaria con- 
sists of little more than a couple of Prayer-books and 
some bound volumes of the Fliegende Biitter, a great 
contrast to the neat collection of solid books which 
every better farmhouse in Northern Germany has to 
show. In Wurtemberg (Stuttgardt) there is more 
intellectual life and more production; but it is not a 
good market. Baden and the Rhenish Palatinate, on 
the contrary, publish little, but buy a good deal. It 
would appear, however, that the quality of the books 
sold has by no means kept pace with the extension of 
the trade. The number of copies of books of the 
highest class which is now sold is neither greater nor 
less than it was. The causes of this the editor finds 
chiefly in the fact that the demand for scientific and 
philosophical books comes chiefly from the universi- 
ties, and the salaries of the professors and teachers 
remaining what they were thirty years ago, while 
the cost of living has greatly increased, they have no 
cash to spare for books. On the other hand, the 
country families are becoming less and less literary. 
The library in a country house receives no additions, 
while the development of external splendour and 
luxury takes every year a wider range. 

The French newspaper stamp returns indicate that 
Le Siécle has the leading circulation of the daily 
press: viz. 36,000 copies, being double that of La 
Presse, and one-third more than that of Le Consti- 
tutionnel. 

Some of the journals have stated that a few days 
ago, as a gentleman of the Paris press was engaged 
in writing, he all at once sank down, and that his in- 
tellectual faculties disappeared! The gentleman in 
— was M. Regault, of the Journal des Débats. 

is state at this moment is very dangerous, but it is 
hoped he may eventually recover. 

he Imperial Foreign Office has granted to Mr. S. 
Dufour, the bookseller of the Russian Court, the 
directorship of the French Journal de St. Petersbourg, 
and to have the right of its publication for fifteen 
years. This journal will consequently appear from the 
date of the Ist of January 1859, the same size as the 
other newspapers, and contain all the most important 
political, commercial, literary, and industrial accounts 
concerning Russia. 

In the whole of Victoria there are at the present 
time sixty newspapers, and in New South Wales 
twenty. 

A Sydney newspaper, with the title of Bell's Life, 
regularly records its ‘ Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages,” under the novel headings of “ Hatched,” 
** Matched,” and * Dispatched.” 








CuEss IN Paris.—Paris is now the great centre of 
attraction to the chess world. The match between 
the celebrated M. Andersen and Mr. Morphy was 
necessarily delayed for some time after the arrival of 
the former by the illness of the young American. It 
has now commenced, however, and, so far as our 
present information is concerned, two games have 
been played. The first, after a long and highly 
interesting contest of seveuty-one moves, terminated 
in favour of M. Andersen; the second ended in a 
draw. The contest naturally excited the greatest 
interest, and it is the universal opinion in the 
chess world that, if the American phenomenon 
has a match in Europe, he has now found it. 
The extraordinary mental exertion of playing 
eight games at the same time, without seeing 
the board in any one instance, was effected at the 
Paris chess club on Saturday by M. Harrwitz, without 
any apparent difficulty. The rooms were crowded 
with amateurs, anxious to witness the feat, among 
them being the Duke of Brunswick, Prince Galitzin, 
Count de Casabianca, M. Andersen, &. The play 


| commenced a little after 7, and terminated about 
| half-past 2, The result was as follows :—The blind- 
| fold player won six games and lost one, the remaining 
| one being a draw. At the end M. Harrwitz was 
| loudly applauded and warmly congratulated by the 
| persons who still remained. He seemed but little 
| fatigued, was in excellent spirits, and was heard to 
say that he thought he could play a dozen games to- 
gether just as easily as he had done eight. 





OBITUARY. 

Cooke, Tuomas, R.N., F.R.S., late Professor of Fortification 
and Artillery at Addiscombe College on the 12th inst., 
at his son's residence, 26, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, 
during the night, and apparently in sleep. 

Evans, Witt1aM, Esq.—On Tuesday, the 7th inst,, aged 49, 
at his residence, 143, Marylebone-road, London, William 
Evans, Esq., Associate Member of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. a 

PerneraM, Mr. Joun.—On the 18th inst., Mr. John Pethe- 
ram, bookseller, of 91, High Holborn, of bronchitis and 
pneumonia, aged 50, and deeply lamented. 

Wuire, Dr. ANDREW.—On the 18th inst., suddenly, at Ted- 
dington Weir, Dr. Andrew White, Deputy-Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Army Hospitals, and one of the survivors of the 
Egyptian and Peninsular Wars. He died trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 











arels ale) yy 
A RMS, CRESTS, &c.—No Charge for 
Ey Search. Correct sketch and description, 2s. 6d.; in 
colour, 5s. Monumental brasses, seals, dies, and diploma 
plates in medigwval and modern styles. Lever-press and crest- 
die, one guinea —T,. MORING, Middlesex Heraldic Office. 
Illustrated price list post free. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c.—Gold Medal for 
’ ’ 

Engravings.—Crests on rings or seals, 8s.; on dies, 7s. ; 
arms, crest, and motto, 25s.; book plate, 25s.—T. MORING, 
Engraver and Heraldic Artist, 44, High Holborn, London. 


OLID GOLD, 18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard 

— or Bloodstone RING, engraved with CREST, two 
guineas; Seals, Desk Seals, Pencil Cases, &c. Send size of 
finger with orders for Rings.—T. MORLNG, 44, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
| OHN MOORE and SONS, CHURCH, 
e TURRET, MUSICAL. and HOUSE CLOCK MANU- 
FACTURERS, to the Lords of the Admiralty, the Hon. Board 
of Ordnance, the Russian Government, and the Emperor of 
China. 38 and 39, Clerkenwell-close, and 81, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C.—Sole Agents for Jones’s Patent Ringing 
Machine for Chiming Church Bells. These Machines may 
also be applied with Bells for Gentlemen's Mansions, &c. 
Also for Rees and Co.’s Patent Glass Clock Dials. Full par- 
ticulars on application. 

Number of Church Clocks made by the above, 630. 

Ditto, House Clocks, 14,000. 


VINE —Patr 




















Patronised by Her Majesty's Government. 
al vr _ r 
PATENT PURE CONCEN- 


Families, by using this 


rAR. 
CONDY’S 

TRATED MALT VINEGAR. 
| delicious Vinegar, ensure purity, and effect a saving of 50 per 


cent. See Report of Pr. Letheby, City Officer of Health, Dr. 
Hassell, of the Lancet Commission, and others. Sold by the 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and capsuled. Wholesale, 
63, King William-street, London Bridge, E.C. 
Six Quart Sample sent free to any Railway, for 3s. 6d. 


WaATtER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 

CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, HOOPER, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


GY DENHAM TOP-COAT, 42s. — Easy, 
kJ warm, waterproof, and elegant; the most perfect over- 
coat out.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, Merchant Tailors, 29, 
Ludgate-hill. 


GQ YDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com- 
kJ plete for 43s. 6d., comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Waist- 
coat, &s. 6d.; and coat, 17s. 64.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 
Ludgate-hill. 

SYDENHAM TOP-COAT, 42s., for hard 
7 wear during three Winters—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d., uni- 
w versally admitted to be the most elegant, comfortable, 
and durable that can be made.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 
Ludgate-hill 

Patterns and Guide to Self-Measurement sent free. 


(CHRISTMAS t free 


SORENTO a 

PRESENTS.—The most 

appropriate offerings are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of personal beauty in the fair and youthful, who at 
this festive season are more than usually desirous to shine to 
advantage under the gaze of their friends; none can be more 
acceptable than 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, a delightfully fragrant 
and transparent preparation for the Hair; and as an invigo- 
rator and beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and double that 
size 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, unequalled for its rare and 
inestimable qualities in imparting a radiant bloom to the come 
plexion, and a softness and delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, and 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, which be- 
stows on the teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, Strengthens the 
Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. 
per box. 

The patronage of Royalty, and Rank and Fashion, through- 
out Europe, and their universally-known efficacy, give these 
preparations a celebrity unparalleled, and render them pecu- 
liarly ELEGANT and SEASONABLE PRESENTS.—Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


’ PDN Y 190 sxITP : 

D ALTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL is 

the finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for 
Baldness or Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it 
has fallen off from sickness or any other cause; strengthens 
and beautifies it, and imparts to it a permanent lustre and 
silky softness. Price 2s, 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle; by post 12 
stamps extra. 

D'ALTENBURG’'S DENTRIFICE, an Oriental prepara- 
tion of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing the 
Teeth, imparting tothem a brilliant polish and perfect white- 
ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath 
fragrant and pure. Price 1s. 1}d. per box; by post 16 stamps. 

CautTion.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated 
articles has called forth numerous spurious imitations. None 
can be genuine without the signature of the proprietors, 
D’ALTENBURG and COMPANY. Sold by them at 38a, 
Lamb's Conduit-st., London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 














» o yr 
| HE 35s. INVERNESS WRAPPERS, 
The 50s. TWEED SUITS, and 

| The 16s. TROUSERS, 

| Are all made to Order from the new Scotch Cheviot, all woo 
| winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, }y, 
Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent. 
| street, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for Me). 
| surement, sent free. The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat; 
| The Guinea Dress Trousers; and the Half Guinea Waistcoats, 


| N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
? Y r Al 
ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED 
PALETOT has all those advantages which secure 
such general popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, 
that is to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré ap. 
pearance, professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing a more 
graceful outline and great saving in wear; the latter 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application oj 
a peculiar and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ¢. 
fecting which is patented. In London, the NEW REGIS. 
TERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 

. an NICOLL recommend for an 

® outside Coat the Havelock and Patent Cape Paletot; 

and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, such being well 
adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of exhibiting 
considerable economy with general excellence. Gentle. 
men at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Naval 
Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety of 
materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK Hots, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 
TICOLL’'S PATENT HIGHLAND 


CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and 
comfort. No Lady having seen or used such in travelling for 
morning wear or for covering full dress would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
laire, and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 
or heavy, and measures from twelve to sixteen yards round 
the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but 
by a mechanical contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) 
the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave tie 
arms at liberty: at the same time the Cloak can be made as 
quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used 
for travelling are the soft neutral-coloured showet-proo{ 
Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, but for the prome- 
nade other materials are provided. The price will betwo guineas 
anda half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
Hood a few shillings more are charged. This department is 
attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with 
Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out docy use, 
These at all times—like this Firm's Riding Habit—are in Zood 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantaloons des Dames & Cheval, partially composed oi 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift,—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick 
House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 


tweeds, of 
B. BENJAMIN, 














TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 


offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shoulders and forms a species 
of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom to 
ass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
*aletot; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, poe + se serves to form hanging sleeves, 
at the same time concealing the hands when placed in the 
pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient and 
graceful in age and can in London alone be had ot 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 
22, Cornhill. 
Tr ; 
(Av TION.—In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary to 
state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s mauufactures may be distin- 
guished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen; to copy this is fraud, and may be thus de- 
tected: if the garment is dark-coloured the label has a black 
ground, with the firm’s name and address woven by the 
Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light- 
coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, and red letters. 
Each garment is marked in plain figures, at a fixed moderate 
rice, and is of the best materials. H. J. and D. NICOLL 
ave recognised agents in various parts of the United King- 
dom and Colonies, aad any information forwarded through 
them will be thankfully acknowledged or paid for so that the 
same may lead to the prosecution of any person copying their 
trade mark, or making an unfair use of their name ; that iste 
say, in such a manner as may be calculated to mislead, 
(Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
Regent-street and Cornhill, London. 


VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
y T\T ~) ‘ 4 
LA" RENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
ITY as, 
CITY—36, Gracechureh-street, x z 
WEST —189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, } LONDON. 
In the READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, such an immense 
assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
consisting of garments of the most novel, durable, and elegant 
designs, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a great 
saving, the prices being based on the most economical prin- 
ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test 0 
cheapness. ‘ 
BOYS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing can 
exceed the variety and novelty of design in this department. 
For the winter season, such an immense assortment is pro- 
vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S former efforts. The prices, 
asusual, are framed upon the most economic scale, and have 
only to be seen to ensure that patronage which their intrinsk 
merits so well deserve. E 
The ORDERED DEPARTMENT contains a magnificent 
assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, wh’ 
are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees for 2 
good fit. Economy is the leading feature. oy 
CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL MEN are specially 
invited, the Black and Mixture Cloths being of a FAS! 











DYE. An ordered suit of Black for 3l. 3s. Also the cele- 
brated SEVENTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS in grea 
variety 


L. HYAM marks every Garment in PLAIN FIGURES, 
from which no deviation is made; and no garment need -- 
kept, when seen at home, if not satisfactory, but can”, 





exchanged within any reasonable time. if returned in s°°¢ 

condition — 

~ ‘ ‘rT pT Sl a 
ALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS. 


_ This old-established herbal preparation has @ miraculous 
effect in all Scorbutic Complaints, quickly ersticating ag tor] 
purities from the blood. Indeed, a finer psrifier of the b aay 
cannot well be conceived, the pale sicky complexion ep eC i 
being converted to the roseate hue vealth. Ladies —. 
have recourse to this preparation ‘ste id of using the od 
gerous cosmetics now so much *# VoOsue. Price 2s. od. and 1 ‘ 
a bottle.—Wholesale Agents SARCLAY and SONS, 9%, os 
ringdon-street; HANNAY and CO., 63, Oxford-street. Any 
London or country medicine vendor will procure the above 





forany customer. 
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NE MA RSTON’S MUSEUM of 

ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- 

street, London.—Open daily. for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 

jo. Admission One Shilling.—Catalogue and book gratis. 

Lectures illustrated by 1000 splendid specimens and models 
of the human body. 


R. MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Tlustrated by 
eases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treated 
of—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
“SECRETARY,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Osis tree London. 
Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&c. Po Post 1 free for two stamps. 
A  highly- respectable “LADY having t been 
afflicted for more than ten years with consumptive 
symptoms, nervousness, indigestion, and with other internal 
disorders of a very serious nature, of which she could get no 
relief, has become restored to health by simple means. She will 
inform any sufferer of the means by which she became 
restored, either on personal application, or on receipt of a 
directed envelope.—Address Mrs, GEORGE Morrison, No. 11, 
Walpole-street, Chelsea, S. W. 


’ > x 
‘A BERNETHY’S PILL for the NERVES 
and MUSCLES.—Invalids who suffer from lowness 
of spirits, want of sleep, loss of appetite, and bilious attacks 
il | hail this medicine as a great blessing. It acts by purify- 
ingthe blood and by restoring the stomach, liver, and bowels to 
their healthy state, and thus eradicates melancholy, weak- 
ness of limbs, &c. The smallest size box will be quite sufti- 
cient to convince any invalid of the extraordinary virtues of 
these Pills. Price 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. a box. .—Agents— 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon-street, and HANNAY, 63, Ox- 
ford-street. Any medicine vendor will procure them. 
] EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
safe and certain remedy for coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
and other affections of the throat and chest. In incipient 
consumption, asthma, and winter cough, they are untailing 
feing free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken 
* the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the. 
pDlie speaker and professional singer will find them invalu- 
oat in dilaying the hoarseness and irritation.—Prepared and 
} in boxes, Is. 14d.. and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
oh 1, py THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul's 
urchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists. 


EX} RA0RDINARY CURES by Dr. J. 
uIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Consumption, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Diphtheria, &c. 
No medicine has ever obtained ‘such 
a ane unduestion able medical testimony. It is uni- 
pee * “Hy 2d by medical men."hospitals, &c. ; its efficacy is 
hi — and its administration so safe, that physicians 
ry. AVENPC jnend it for general use. Sole Manufacturer 
: er, Operative Chemist to H.R.H. the Duke of 
3. Gre: at Russell-street, London. 
arded from Drs. W. Vesalius Pettigrew, J. H. 
ay Maeditod Andrew Smith (late Director-General of the 
Arm: é . Y ar 30% 7, 
don, &e., &e. i De partment), Gcneral Board of Health, Lon- 
Sold in Bottles, os, 9d. 
and 4s. 6d. 
receipt of s Lamps or post-office order. 


rs nN NDDAA 
EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM— 
Gout, I 'stablished 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism 
ato ‘Be ibago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
? Salts, Corns, Wounds, and all external diseases of 
the skin, will find certain and immediate relief from using the 
valuable curative, the properties of which are truly surprising ; 
and, Not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use 
as Ea de Cologne. 


EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 

- and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
the all inward disorders brought on by the derangement of 

stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the general 
Beetle and constitution to a tone and vigour unsurpassed. 

‘hey are warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, 
vut are purely vegetable in their composition; and, being 
prepared under the sanction of the highest medical authority 
of the land, are most strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor L. WILD, successor to 
MeEasam and Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and ,11s.; also retail by all 
medicine vendors throughout the kingdom, 


FRoGMORE LODG E, Rickmansworth, orth, 
rs, 

This Emtaltishment is NOW OPEN for the reception of 
PATIENTS, male and female, suffering from the effects of 
Intemperate habits or other diseases connected with the 
nervous system. The proprietor, a married gentleman, and a 
regular’ -qualified M.D. of extensive experience, is in pos- 
session Of a specific for the above distressing maladies, which 
we unhappily on the increase; and he guarantees to effect a 
complete and permanent cure within twelve months from the 
date of admission. 

‘rogmure Lodge is pleasantly situated within its own 
grounds, and, from the purity of the air and general salubrity 
of the locality, 1: admir: ibly adapted for successfully carrying 
out the proprietor » peculiar mode of treatment. 

The terms of admission and further particulars may be 
ascertained by letter addressed “To the Proprietors of Frog- 
more Lodge Establishment, Rickm: uisworth, Herts;” and as 
the number of patients must necessa rily be limited, early ap- 
plication will be necessary. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. __ 
WHITE'’s MOC-M AIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
ERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
ody, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
—_ ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
th, worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
@ truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s. 
Double Trus } 























Coughs, Acthma., 
Relief instahprnsyun, 





Sent carriage free on 












P Pieeadiliy, London. 

and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
i Evang, - 

Postage, ls. 

to JOUN WHITE, 


is. 6d., 










2 Umbilical Truss. 
Post~9j ; 
ice Orders to be 
Post-offic. Piccadilly. 


FiLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


The pater: l of which these J 
meee’ by the ; : Bs ri > om i ove wate T Cath 
COMPRESSIBLE, ane ;"*, Doing peculiarly ELASTIC a 


12s, and 52s. 6d. 
made payable 


‘ane » bes entic r ve 
Swe manent ‘stipport <n én ail bes a VEARRNE $8 and 
LING of the LEGS, FARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 





&c. It is porous, lis cht in te e 
drawn on like an ordinar 'y stocking 
€ach ; postage, 6d. 
Joux Wuire, Manufacturer, 228, Preadilly, London 
, 


and inexpensive, and is 
Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s, 


ALVANISM.—Mr. Wm. H. HALSE, 
the Medieal Galvanist, of No. 1, Addison-terrace, 
Kensington, London, solicits invalids to send to him for hi 









Pamphlet on ‘* Medical Galvanism,” which he will forward 
post free on receipt of two postage -stamps. The bene ficial 
effects of Galvanism in cases of Par: s, Loss of Muscular 
Power in any part, Asthma, Indigestion, and Nervousne 





a scientific 
tendance from 
Machines are 





manner, 
Ten to 
Ten 





are most extraordinary when app 
and with ‘an efficient apparatus. 
Two o'clock.—Mr. Hatsz’s Galvanic 
Guineas each. 


OR the INFORMATION of the WORLD. 


—People of Fngland, read what 50,000 persons ha ave done 





for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Euston 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 


Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 

medicine, introduced by JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, who 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments, 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medical 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 
discoveries. Read the ‘Morisoniana,” and the cases of 
cure. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Typhoid Fever. 
This fearful malady rages round the Roval residence 
at Windsor, and dares to assail “*time-honoured Eton.’ 





From each respectively, the Court and our juvenile aris- 
tocracy have departed. In flight there is safety, when 
malaria is the enemy, and wise the council that urged the 


forsaking an infected spot. In their absence science and 
sanitary savants must endeavour to remove the cause of so 
perilous a complaint, which weekly endangers the lives of 
thousands of our lower and middle classes, who have testified 
in the strongest terms to the prophylactic and curative powers 
of Holloway’s Febrifuge Pills, which recruit the feeble and 
exhausted frame, cool the pungent heat of the skin, and 
throw off the fever-breeding poison. 


Letters Patent, and received by the most eminent of the 
Faculty.—Mr. LAWRENCE'S IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH by the Clieo-plastic process entirely super 
soft gum and every substance that becomes putrescent in 
the mouth ; their cleanliness, ease, and comfort render them 
available in every case, without springs or wire, at less than 
advertised prices.—Painless Tooth Extraction by ¢ graduated 
Electricity is always attended with certainty and success. 
A Treatise onthe above method sent post free on application. 
—Mr. LAWRENCE, Member of College of Dentists, W.S., 50, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 

EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.— 

33, Ludgate-hill and 110, Regent-street, are the Dental 
Establishments of Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old-Established 
Dentists, Patentees of the system for insuring perfect Articu- 
lation and Mastication without the impediments usually at- 

ordinary plans. In their IMPROVED 
MINERAL T fH and FLEXIBLE GUMS there are no 
Springs or Wir 








> 








. no extraction of roots; the fit is of the n 
unerring accuracy, while, from the flexibility of the « 
employed, pressure upon the gums or remaining teeth is ¢ 
tirely avoided. 
the mouth, and when in use defies the notice of the closest 
observer. 
their superiority: 
fee is accepted. The best materials 
GABRIEL are enabled to supply at prices lower than are 
usually charged for common qualities, they having on the 
premises extensive lahoratories for the manufacture of ev ery 





and unless every satisfaction be given, no 
are used, which Messrs. 
















best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, 1s. 6. per box, 
obtainable through any Chemist in town or country, or direct 
20 stamps.—‘ Messrs. G.’s Improvements in Dentistry 
really important, and will well repay a visit to their e 
ments.’ Sunday Times, Sept. 6th,1857. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDRE N, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delic 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thick kening Broth 
Soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest farinze of the oat, and as the best 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delic ate 


are 

















and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 
born, London. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and othe ers in 
Town and C iouaeey, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and 





Canisters, at 2 , and 10s, each. 


W ONDERF UL CURE of a COUGH.— 


The following Letter 7 is s recently been a 


idressed to 









many I resorted to, could allay. My head was constantly 
aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. Hav ng 
the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in several m ers 
of my family, I purchased a small bottle, and when going to 
bed at night took a teaspoonful in two tablespoonfuls of 
water just warm. The effect was immediate; it arrested the 
tickling in my chest. I slept well, and arose perfectly restored 
in the morning, with the exception of debility, arising from 
fatigue by incessant coughing for some days previous. My 
cough entirely left me, and has never returned. Having since 
heard of a lady in the neighbourhood who for a long time had 


seen 














laboured under a most distress ing cough, and who had res rte | 
to every remedy within her knowledge, I sent the remainder 
of the bottle to her; and that long-ste cating, obstinate, and 
(as she thought) incurable cough was perfeetiy cured. You 
are at perfect liberty to make what use you may please of 
this communication, as the contents are strictly true. I shall 
take every opportunity of recommending your inestimable 


medicine, feeling, as I do, fully assured of its efficacy. I am. 
dear sir, yours very truly, ‘Ws ARDS.—To Mr. Thos = 
This old-established Family Cough Medicine is re 
for its curative properties in all cases of coughs, colds, 









short- 
ness of breath, asthmas, night cough, and every kind of pulino- 


THOMAS POWELL, 


SO id 





nary disorder.—Prepared and sold by 


at the warehouse, 16, Blackfriars-road, London (late 53). 
by all respectable chemists. 





In bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 82, each. 


EETH! TEETH ! !—Protected by Roy val | 


des the 


It is permanent, wholesome, and congenial to | 


It is only necessary to see them to be convinced of 


wa ciality appesteinine g to the profession. Consultat gratis. 
Established 1804. And at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
GABRIEL'S TREATISE fully explains the system, and | 
may be had gratis, or stamped envelope. The PATENT 
WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually restores decayed front 
teeth, can only be obtained as above.—Observe the numbers. 
PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, the 





and 


t, Hol- | 


Mr. Powell, from Wm Esq. and 
land agent, residing at Edmont tom, ] : uw Sir,—I 
have recently suffered much from a most violent cough, pro- 
ceeding from a tickling in my chest, which no remedy, out of | 


B LAIR'S GOL T and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present ce ntury to speak of a cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now, the efficacy 
and safe ty of this medicine is so ft illy demonstrated by un- 
jlicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. 

These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and 
are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.— 
Sold by Provt and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 


80 





N ACT OF “DEEP GRATITUDE.— 


5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away! !!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of gland, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of mem«¢ po Ae and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer: 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
Stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev. H. R. Tra- 
dlesex. M.A., I, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, Mid- 
diesexX. 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 











P with a prudent use, has saved many a life. and yet we 
| think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a 
| more simple form. Take some good compound, such as 
| COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the 
| desired end may be attained without scales and weights, er 
| little mysterious compartments, and enchan‘ed bottles with 
| crystal stoppers. Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as 

tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer 
i | their purpose so well, may be set down as the best.—0d- 
| server. — 


O YOU WwW ANT LU XU RIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
| CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials: 
—‘ I have orde sred its use in hundreds of cases with success.’ 




















| Dr. Walsh.—‘ I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 

_ | heard a complaint of it Mr. Jones.—** My hair is quite re- 

| stored.” £. James, E < ‘After nine years’ baldness, its 
effec fects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. 











KNow THYSELF.—MARIE COU- 


PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 
tions of character from an examination of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in England. 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or these 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their w riting, stating 
| sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss ¢ ‘oupelie, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re- 
ave per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things 
calculated to be useful through life. From F.N. “I consider 
your skill surprising.’’"—C. “% — de ascription of her cha- 
racter is remarkably correct.""—H. ‘Your sketch of my 
| character is marvellously correct. oN iiss Fr. ‘“*Mamma says 
the character you sent meis a true one.”"—W. N. “You have 
de scribed him very accurately.” 


r r 
YUPTU R ES E FFE CTU ALLY ‘CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effec ting : t perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or continement, thus rendering the further 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
| in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
London office to Dr. R ph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
pe nny stamps, 


RIE SEMA AR. — Prote ac ted by Royal Lettes 

Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie de Paris, andthe lmperial College of Medicine, 
Vienna. (The Patentee may be consulted daily). See “Hna- 
man Frailty,” sold at Allen's, 20, Paternoster-row. Triese- 
mar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, s] natorrheea, 
and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, 
in the short 7 days, completely and entirely 
sradicates all traces of t! disorders which capsules have 




























e€ 
ose 








Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, | co jong been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use i: 1 hes a vast port: on of the papell ation, Triesemar 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is | x is the great ( i seal o remedy for that 
an excellent food for Infants and Children. | class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 

Prepared only by the Patentees, Roprnsox, BELLVILLE physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 

eo iet 


aparilla of 
and 3, 

all nauseating qu 
without their use being sus- 


ot the patient's constitution, ¢ 
the world cannot remove. 
ali ke devoid of taste or sme ll, an 
They may lie on the toilet-table 












| pected.—Sold in tin cases, price lls., or four cases in one for 
| 3 which saves 1ls.; and in 5/7. cases, whereby there is a 
is g divided into separate doses, as administered 
| by Valpeau, I mi Roux, &¢e.—Sold by D. Caurcn, 

78, Gracechurctl Hoorer, King William-street ; 









| G. F. Watts, 17, PROUT, Strand; Hannay, 68, 
Oxford-street; SANGER. 160, Oxford-street, London; R. H. 
INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester; and POWELL, 15, West- 





moreland-street, Dublin 


TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
a HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
, their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result ofalong 
ind extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
head affections, indigestion, re ion, debility, &c., and in- 












tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN, F« w disease sare more | revalent, 
less understood, and consequent lv more er ously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands of inv: whose pro- 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their position; while in most cases the immediate cause 






snown to them, and any treat- 
owledge, becomes uncertain, 
esources prove abortive, the 
juently attended with the 
cause of much misery 
and a correct and generally 
ce indicated, The object of 
iatters of vital importance 
e, and to point out to the ner- 
vous and hypochon alid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. Laws, Medical Publisher 

4, Hand-court, Holborn, London. 


of those complaints remains ut 
ment, inthe absence of this k 
often fruitless. Where ordinary 1 
use of the microscope is not unfrec 
happiest results, the long 
being thereby brought to light 
successful mode of treatment at o1 
this work is to clear up some 
that have hitherto ren 
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BEST COPY AVALLABLE 


THE CRITIC. 






[Dec. 24, 1858. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXI. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. Advertise- 
ments and Bills cannot bejreceived later than January 7th. 

London: LonGMAN and Co., 39, Pe ernoster-row. 


HE FIELD will COMME} 











(CE a NEW | 


VOLUME onWANUARY Ist. Published weekly. Sub- 
scription, 6s. 6¢, per quarcer, Sports, Pastimes, "Ng aad 
History, and all Country Pursuits. 


346, Strand, Aes = 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND PHOTO- 








GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY.—On the Ist and 
15th of each month, in parts, at 2s.-6d., 
Part THE AresgisHor OF CANTERBURY. 
ponte tbie jikene ss of the Ar@hbishop."’—Clerical i nal. 
Part oho Tne Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.: 
Part IL. . THE BisHor oF NU R HAM. 
Part IV. .. .. THE Rev. Dr. HOOK, 
Part V. Jan. 1... "HE VERY Rev. RICHARD CPENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster 
Part VIL Jan. 15. Toe Rev. E. GIRDLESTONE, Canon of 


Bristol 
Any part free by yet st on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason and Co. , Amen C orner, and all Booksellers. 





MACMILLAN AND CO, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


~ | And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


—eceinenipsstiacewnarestnns 


| 
1. 

| | JFE of JOHN MILTON. Narrated 
| 44 in connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of his Time. By DAVID MASSON, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London. Vol. 1. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 18s. 


COURING of the WHITE HORSE 


The Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 

By the phe of “Tom Brown's School Days.” With nu- 

merous Illustrations by KicnHarp Doyrie, Engraved by 

Linton. Imp. 16mo., printed on toned paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, with gilt ‘leaves, 8s. 6d. 

“There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, which 





Just publishes da, hands ymmely bound, gilt edges, price 21s. 

Y PERMISSION of Her Most’ Gracious | 

MAJESTY the Qt EEN.—A PORTRAIT of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE CONSORT, from a Photograph by MAYALL, in “94 
Majesty's Private ( ‘ollec tion, exquisitely engraved on Steel 
published as a Frontispiece to the ANNUAL GIFT BOOK. tor 
1859: a DRAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT GALLERY of | 
FORTY EMINENT PERSONAGES, including their Royal | 
Highnesses the Prince and Prineess Frederick-William of 
Prussia; the Duke of Cambridge; the Bishop of Oxford; Sir 
Colin Campbell, G.C.B.; Lord Chelmsford; Hon. G, M. | 
Dallas ; Charles Dickens, Esq. ; Albert Smith: Esq.; Charles 
Kean, Esq., F.S.A. ; Mademoiselle Piccolomini ; Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, &ec. &c.—India proofs of any of these portraits, 
103.; proofs, 5s, each 





Office: 199, Strand: and all Bookse'lers and Newsv svenders, rs. 
CHARLE OS KEAN, Esq., F.S.A., from a 
Photograph by LAnocue, is the Portrait presented on 
Saturday, Dec. 25, with No. 47 of the ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
ofthe WORLD and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of EMINENT PERSONAGES, Also the yond splendid 
Wood Engravings :—Ringing inc hristmas—The New Adelphi 
Theatre—Portrait of B. Webster, Esq.—New Britannia Theatre, 
Hoxton—Christmas at Home (full page)—Christmas in the 
Antipodes (full page)—The Christmas Party, by Goodall (full 
age) — Herr Frike ng s Christmas Entertainment, &c., 
-rice 6d.; by post, the portrait alone worth 2s. 6d. 








list of 38 Portraits nade published see Specimen Portraits in 
and 


ail Booksellers and Newsvenders’ windows Railway 
Stations, Fortnightly Parts, ls.; Monthly Parts, Volume 
L, containing Twenty-one Portraits and Memoirs, veautifully 
Dour d, price only 15s., is now ready. The cheapest volume 
ever published. —Oitice for . Advertisements, 199, Strand. 


. 
HE ILLUSTR ATED NEWS OF THE 
WORLD AND NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 

OF EMINENT PERSONAGES will commence a New Yo- 
lu ne on the 8th of January 1859, when will be ch by 
per nission of Her Majesty, a Portrait of H.R.H. the Prince 
Co sort, engraved on steel, from a photograph by Mayall. 
Pric > (ineluding portrait) 6¢.; post free, 7d. Orders must be 
givea early to secure asupply. To be had of all Booksellers and 
Newavenders and at the Railwav Stations. Office.199 Strand. 











January 1, 1860, will appear Ne 
aE ECLECTIC: ‘a MONTHLY RE- 
VIEW AND MISCELLANY. The proprietorship of 


‘The Eclectic” has been transferred to the hands of a few 
Gentlemen who stand foremost among the recognised repre- 
sentatives of English Evangelical Nonconformity. 

It will be their aim to make * The Eclectic a more vigo- 
rous representative than ever of those great principies in 
Theology and Politics with which it has been always identi- 
fic Great alterations will be made in its structure. There 
will be one or two Critical Reviews on the most prominent 
books of the month. Political questions will be earnestly 
ussed, and | iberal Reforms advocated. Subjects of pecu- 
iar interest, as touching on the Duties and Prospects of Non- 
c conformist ( ‘hurehes in England and Scotland, will be regu- 
larly introduced, and every movement for the spiritual en- 

lightenment and social improvement of the populations at 
i 























» and abroad will be zealously supported. In other 
* will resemble the most successful | 






respects “The Eclectic 
monthlies. It will be a Miscellany, containing Fiction, Poetry, | 
Sketches of Eminent Men and of the Social Life of our own | 
aud foreign countries, and jottings by the way from the note- 
I ks of travelle Ts and men of science. 
‘The Eclectic” will be increased in size without alteration 
price—ls. 6d, monthly, or 18s. per annum, post paid, 
London: Warp and Co., 27 , Paternoster-row. 


YHE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 








0 






Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial Ne Ws] paper, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, ox ‘wel - 
f yur Columns, have been permanently added to this I Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 


give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
State 


wi 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, onr Commerce, and so the welfare 
Nationat large. Exclusive Sources of Information : 
opened to the Conductors of the L&aADER; and whilst they 





thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of inte ‘ 
Vv 


and Trading Department, they seel k. 
a liberal outlay can command, to s! I 
Political and Literary portion, vhich has 
standing amongst 


in the Mercantile 
every means that 
and improve the 
dy obtained for this Paper a hi; gh 
First-class Newspapers. ad 

Office, Strand, London. — Order of any neighh< 
Nt ewsman. 









352, uring 


32 st 


Just publishe dd, Third F lition, 2s. @d.; by y post for 3 stamps. 
[ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention. With a C oe pter on Ulcers 


engages our strongest interest, and to which we most 
heartily say *‘ God speed it!’ With its kindly feel- 
ing, its ne ighbourly and hearty spirit, its sympathy with the 
| homes of England and those ties which used to bind Eng- 
| lishmen to them, and its cheerful Christianity.”"—Press. 

“ A glorions tale of summer joy, which will make many a 
heart glad these winter nights. We do not think 
our readers will easily find a book which will be better 
worth reading some of these Christmas evenings.”—Freeman. 

“A cheerful, genial, and instructive Christmas book. . . . 
There are pictures of English rural life, scenery, and cha- 
racter which may be pitted against anything of the kind in 
our literature.” — Critic. 


“There is a hearty life about the book which 


| will give the reader thoughts to do him good in many sub- 


sequent hours.”—John Bull. 


3. 
MONTHS 


FOUR in ALGERIA. 
With a Visit to Carthage. By J. W. BLAKESLEY, 


B.D., Vicar of Ware, Herts, sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
| Trinity College. With Maps and Illustrations after Photo- 
Bray hs. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

‘A highly interesting volume.""—Atlas, 

“A light and agreeable account of modern Algeria, by a | 
scholarly tourist who made good use of his opportunities 
and extended his excursions by various routes into the 
interior.”— Atheneum. 

“The work will be read by classical students with peculiar 
interest ; political readers will find enough to engage them 
in the sound political views expressed upon the colonisation 
and emigration and the administrative systems of Algeria, 
while the general reader will find no lack of word pictures 
and anecdotes,"’— Leader. 


4. 
GNES HOPETOUN’S 
and HOLIDAYS: the Experiences of a Little Girl. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Mrs, Margaret Maitland,” 
&c. Royal 12mo. bound in extra cloth, 6s, 


5. 


AYS OF OLD. Three Stories from 


Old English History for the Young. By the Author 
of “* Ruth and her Friends.” 1. Caradix and Deva: a Story 
of the Druids.—2. Wulfgar and the Earl: @ Story of the 
Anglo-Saxons.—3. Roland: a Story of the Crusades. With 
a Frontispiece by W. Hotman Hunt, Engraved by Linton. 
Royal 16mo., printed on toned paper, 5s. 


SCHOOLS 


6. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
HE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversiey. 1. Perseus.—2. The Argonauts.—3. Theseus. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations, En- 
graved by Wurmrer. Royal 16mo. beautifully printed on 
toned paper by Cuay, and bound in extra cloth, with gilt 
edges. ds. 
* Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been cele- 
brated in a bolder or more stirring strain.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ We doubt not they will be read by many ayouth with an 
enchained interest almost as strong as thelinks which bound 
Andromeda to her rock.”—British Quarterly, 
HE 


~ 


T TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, 

and other Poems. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of “‘ Sivan 
the Sleeper,” &e. Royal l6mo. 5s, 


‘HWE ILIAD OF HOMER. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A., 


Translator of ** Dante,” 
Oxford. Books 1.—VI. 


late Fellow of Magdalen College 
crown 8vo. 5s. 
9. 
TA*° OF MIDDLE AGE, 
other Poems, By JAMES HEDDERWICK, 


and 
Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s, 

“ We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedderwick’s 
poetry is not a thousand times better known. It needs only 
to be known to be appreciated. There is something delight- 
ful in its calm, healthful pathos and beauty.”—Fraser's 








of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.¢ n to the 


Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, C harlotte e-st street, F itzroy= j 


square. 


“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from t the incurable r 


class to the curable.’ "— Lane et. 
Lona ion : T RICHAR S37, Gre ‘at Queen- street. 


‘A (prepared by E lectricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS, 
Great results produced by harmless means in cancer, laPus, 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases, consum ption, ulcers, 
diarrheea, irritation and ulceration of the mucous » 
indigestion, with ne vousness, und other chronic re 
By W. WASHINGTON EY ANS, Author of * A New! System 
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ost free fro n the Author, paper Is bound § 













of Healt! Medic inc ,’ “ The Antiseptic Treatment based 

npon Seri rek vider 

12, Bernard-street, Primrose-bill, London. Published by 
BA'LLIERE, 219, Regent-street ; and sold by al! Booksellers. 





TREATISE on ACACIA CHARCOAL | 


le rs, F 


Magazine, Feb, 1857. 


10. 
YHE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA, being Part IV. of ‘Christ and Other 
| Masters.” By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A., Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Part I. Introduction. Part If. Religions of India; and 
art III, Religions of China, America, and Oceanica, may 
ill be had separately, price 7s. 6¢. each part. 
11. 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
ENGLISH POEMS, which have obtained the Chancellor's 
Gold Medai in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 
| cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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| D.C.L. Parts 1 to 6, completing Old Testamént 




















a ols. I. and I. 24s. 
STORY of ENGLAND during the 
Reign of George the Third. By WILLIAM MASSEY, 


London: Joun W, PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
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MR. FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

The Second Edition, revised, 4 vols. 22. 14s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 

of w ay to the Death of El x 
ANTHONY PROUD Re eath © izabeth, By JAME Ss 
These deus complete the Reign of Henry VI 

___ London: : Joun W. PARKER | and Son, . West Str 















THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 
This day, ne avo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6 


W ELV E YEARS of a SOLD 


A 

LIFE fin INDIA: being Extracts from the L 
Major W. 8. R. HODSON, Commandant of Hodson’s 
including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi a 
ture of the King. Edited by his brother, the Rev. GE 
i. HODSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 

__London’: JouN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


7 HYTE MELVILI 


rpuE 
By the same Autho 


DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Editipn. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third and 
tion. 5s. i 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Vo 
London : Joun W. . Parker and Sony West Stra 





md ‘edition, 10s. 
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“Wi ill be publishe don at 20th of Decem! 
oung in cloth, ’ 
r ak . 
FTARRY Rove GHYON ; or fRemin 
of a Revenue Officer. By LION EL 
A narrative founded on facts, illustrativ 
Consequences, as evinced in the career of & Smuggler, wit 
a series of Engravings on Copper. ’ 
_ London: SimpKiy, MARSHALL, and Co., dtationers'-obart 


This ds day, ls. (thirteen stamps fr e@ by 
HE CONFESSION NO IAWE | an 
; By a Minig?! 


Address to the eee = England. ; 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 4 

Published for the ealber by TaLLanriamd Anay|, 
21, Paternoster -row. | 


Tast published, Part 6, pr idea, * 


CRIPTURE PRINTS from t 


COES of RAPHAEL. Edited by J. R. 








iN 
ready, each part, price 9s., with six Plates, 


aoe 
London: Hovrston and WRIGHT, 65, is 
s 35 Pn 


reet; and J. 25 LT eae 








: ady pa ges, se wed, prive 84. eo 
prorosi AL for the PUBL ete of 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Roe tee Phil 
logical Society, Will be sent post free on ree 4 six etemnps. 

__Trisxer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 1 et 





Now ready, in 2 vols. bound in ¢ loth, ‘\ 
THE EARL OF DUNDON D: a- 
: tive of Services in the Liberation of Chill Oa, pane 
Brazil from Spanish and Portuguese Domination, 
JAMES RIDGWAY, 169, Piceadilly. 


OR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PRIZES.—A work of permanent wortlr to the’ 
is BEAUTIFUL POETRY for 1859, the ¢ ‘holcest of the Be 
sent and the Past, superbly bound in green and gold, or’ pur; 
and gold, at choice, price 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
It will be sent free by post to any person sending a p%' 
office order for the amount. 


LERICAL DIRECTORY for 1859.— 


Corrections and Additions are invited for the CLERIC": 
DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical t of th? 


anil 


Clergy and the Church, which will be reissu@@ early in th:® 
Spring, alphabetically arranged, corrected to day of pit) 
lication, and carefully indiced. ‘The volume w eee lie!, 
handsomely bound, to subscribers to th 

JOURNAL for 6s. ; to non-subscribers for 12s, CEERI | 


JOURNAL furnishes a complete account of “ante” Literati" 


and News of the Church. Subscription 12s, year, pott 
free, or a specimen copy in return for six stam Edited \v 
the Rev. H. BURGESS, LL.D, Ph.D. A new volume wil 
be commenced on Jan. 8, 1859. 


Office, 19, Wellin: gton-street North, Strand WiC. 


Works” by WILLIAM MAGCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: Sixteen Lectures. 


10s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty: 
Lectur: 


five Lectures, 7s. Gd. 
__ The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 

hte INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 

a Lecture, 6¢. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Fight Lectures. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY : 
Discourse, 6:/. | 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. , 
we LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : a Discou 


“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMM! 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism 

“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolate 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few c Fead 
whole without becoming wiser and better m 
Moretw's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

* The best English book Lever read. B ayo to Lome 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriente en 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon. "—E, P. OK: 
Consciousness. 

“4 work of singular originality, though not free fre 
fancies and eccentricities which trequently accoripeY 
genius."—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

*“ Even those who ean find no sympathy with its 
will derive ples ro — im ym 
site touches of fi 
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e many “picture tb 
y 2 
mark its pages. The expansive philosop*)> 
tintellect, and the general humanity of - -o 
dered the The Elements of Individua#™ & OOK 0 


r ere Critic, 
amb sin Tavs rand Co., Ps vternoster-row 











oun ¢ Crock#0RD, at 19, Wellington- 
Printed and patjished iy SORE Ci W.C., in the County of Mid- 
dlesex.—Fridaw December 24, 1858, 
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